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ABSTRACT 



Findings based on extended analyses of cognitive, 
familial, personality, and social— behavioral data from two previous 
research investigations are presented- Data for the main study, i.e„ , 
the present study, was collected principally by means of interviews. 
Findings of the principal study include the following- (1) Parental 
figures living in the household was not related to family ratings of 
high- low status, except that when the father was present, a greater 
number of families than expected was rated high in task furtherance; 
(2) Higher ratings of cognitive style were associated with ratings of 
high or excellent of house interiors; (3) A trend was found for 
families rated high in mode of communication to be those in which the 
mothers had received a greater amount of communication; (4) Those 
families rated as being stable in eating arrangements had a greater 
number of index children than expected who achieved high gains on the 
Binet, and vice-versa- (5) Children who indicated that they did talk 
to adults tended to receive higher global ratings in the interview 
than those who did not; <6) Children who indicated that their 
siblings asked the mother a lot of questions tended to come from 
families in which the siblings were rated high in cognitive style; 
and (7) A greater number of families tended to be rated higher in 
conceptual level when '•verbal,’ 9 rather than "nonverbal" expression on 
the part of the mother was noted, (Author/CK) 
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C n) ; co. <! hue .ri ; uj id 

'I ‘l ie following pages summarize the landings based on extended 
analyses o:l ; cognitive 5 familial, personality , and social-behavioral 
data iron; two previous research invoMtigutions , extending from Sep- 
tember 1st, 1900 to August 31c t, 1070. These were; (.a) A St udy of 
P ami .L.i a l, B ackg ro und, and Co 5 rr 1 l t.lv e St yle; Ch a r i *.ct e r 1 3 i o 5 o R e 1 n. - 

lively S uccessful and Unsi laoossfn l boo mers Olutermi nod lioiprltucll- 

naj.ly) in a Mar l cm Enrlcl n r eiri: F roi^ram (OEO Contract No. B89-b59b) ■ 
and (b) , An l.'xpJ oral:.; on of Transfer Ind opendrnt ...Behavior :Froni_ En~ 

ri. chi n e nt Classrooms In Har lem to a Non— C l as s room E oJ 10 v 1. o ml S it uat :i on 
(0E0 Contract No. 1389 -462. LA) . 1 

One,: o:i: ‘LIig rn&joi? JLojig ph n 2 c ohjonl’ivGS ’in the* ifro * j, c > i n jt s g it ri c d 
of research investigations was to plan relevant and focused educational 
and remedial strategies in the light of intensive exploration of sev- 
eral dimensions of children’s behavior. These explorations stemmed 
from a basic consideration: why are some children, regardless of ini- 

tial levels of general ability, unable (or less able) to profit from, 
to use, to absorb from, educational programs designed for them as the • 
"target” population? Why are other (equally’ disadvantaged) children 
able (or more able) to gain, despite similarities in cultural back- 
ground and ethnic status to that of the lower gainers? Because we 
thought we had been looking at possibly important variables in the 

1' inal reports and Interim Final Reports (1968— .1.969) for these pro jects 
are available on request . 
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ou l; 1:Jic ! j ■ j j.i J'/i ;.*uj rl' vur.l - 



\ J :: 1 o j i r. *, \ -j i *y 5 o 3/ L J 1 . j L w 1 1 ] 1 V. u i Ji'. ■ i h 1 1 < : j 1 i: t:i- :< ; I j i p; 
alj.'l.i.'i-i , wo .i ni I:,? a Led u 'seriou of invest bn Lion: • designed t . * shod more 
1 :j ght f>n LJ 1 s : h 1 ( j cxaiciul .issues. 

Wo had accumulated , a t the wul o:l r 1:1 jo period oil' time noted aLova , 
sevoraj. types of data from many sources., mast of it involving especially 
developed instruments and behavioral criteria. These include, with 
regard to third and fourth graders in the* Institute's special educa- 
tional classes, data collected over a two-year period. Those data and 
the samples from which they wore derived, were examined in the frame- 
work of the two investigations noted above, and include material con- 
cerned with objective estimates uf independence, teachers’ ratings of 
independence, sociometric status , creativity measures, measures of 
self -concept, objective measures of language, behavior, and ratings of 
cominuni c at io lial and cognitive style. Most importantly, we had con- 
structed, utilized, and cross -validated , a detailed family interview 
focused on communieational and language systems and administered to 



all members of the family simultaneously. 2 Not all of these data are 
available for all of the subjects in the above researches, since two 
separate studies, with two separate samples, were involved. However, 

since all of the children studied were Institute children, a vast 
amount of data concerning them were available. We were in a position, 
thus, to evaluate their progress in terms of a variety of standardized 
measures, and to make detailed statements concerning the relationship 
of this progress to the various experimental data we had accumulated 
over these past two years in connection with the two research projects 



2 

The available data derived from the two studies, the samples which 
yielded them, and major findings are .described in the next chapter. 
Appendix A presents both forms of the Interview, and Appendix B, the 
Revised Classroom Behavior Checklist for Independence. 
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■Lly'it o.f. u largo amount oi available material coneeri ug the aohi eve* 
ment levels and accomplishments of these child.ven in the Institute 
program „ 



-I J1 short, the* overall aim o:l: the current research analysis was to 
examine our data systematically and intensively in uivor to explore 
the possibility cJ: creating some models for predicting the. future aca- 
demic status of a disadvantaged child or at least lor suggostincr that 
some dill' acuities at school- -in the achievement situation — might occur* 
It interventive strategies could be based on tills more explicit know- 
ledge, we would be in a better position to plan educational programs. 
Further, such models could be tested in other cultural milieus with 
other types of socioeconomic and ethnic parameters to test out their 
generalizability and cross-group validity. 

The Two Completed Researches-- 0 v e r a 1 1 Purpose and Design 

(1) The first of these investigations involved an attempt to con- 
struct ’’profiles” of those whom we called unsuccessful or successful 
learners (judged through longitudinal criteria) after several years of 
exposure to the Institute for Developmental Studies* demonstration and 
enrichment classes in four Harlem public schools in New York City. 

Wc were interested in ascertaining the differences between children 
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vjJ'.'j hob m'.: bo j j ?. v . ■ ij:-: y and I ! ' \ } i j i - 1 mudo .1 it tie or jju ];■ i.m;s gr uos „ 

The v 1 1 ri a ! i ,'!_t j :ui wl 1 vr* were ;m io j \ if ».*.-■ L: ul J c into J_‘- eugui - 
live ? ami n d.i im j:' „ T) iO fi j;:-: !: y r : ». : 1 ‘ s i iby \=. ; j j-, 

bused oji a };Tuup of fnu 3 r L.u v] j.o had born cxpoycd to ‘!:)io Inst.i 

'L'l.il'a 1 s demonstration cO assm „ The second j 
Ij.ur sample . 

One oh our rationalciB .In conducting 11 
tual TT hard core’ 1 target population might wc 
'those children on whom interventivo and con 
make little or no impact. It could ho that stress on 
and communicationul systems rather than on devices and aids 
teach reading, may he of tangible future significance * We hoped to he 
able to offer some generalizations as to the K why” of "gainers" and 
"nengainers" which go beyond the more conventional test approach but 
which are individually diagnostic 5 nevertheless . 

Our' chief objective, then* was to identify certain extremes in 
our pupil population— —that is, those who profit from compensators edu- 
cation and those who do not. We were interested in discovering the 
psychosocial parameters of these two suhsamples so that we would he 
in a better position than at present to make recommendations about 
intervention and change with regard to the children for whom the usual 
intcrventivG techniques are not successful. 



It was the overall purpose of this investigation to look at family 
systems, family interactions 5 and individual children T s behavior from 
a point of view, a framework* that subsumed cognitive and communica- 
tioiicil style variables in ways which differed from the framework of 
more traditional methods. The overall hypothesis of this research 
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internalized by 1:3 1 o school-go :uig mem] ?ors . I’pv l;!!t;jy wcj hypotJ i ch.i zc cl 
t) ial those porspoo Irivoo nvHltate (enhance or uuijlu.'LI) the ohildrou ■ s 
abilities to listen, attend , onncGJjjtuo-lizo, sit still, ate „ — abilities 
which are crucial to learning situations, bci they formal or* .mif crmal % 

In the design of our rcofriroli , however, we had not ruled out tin.: y ossi - 
bill tv that oilier , more ^conventional” sociological an 1 psychological 
variables may also play an important role in determining achievement - 
s lalus j, a n cl i nd eed , we i 1 1 c .1 li d o cl s u c 3 1 variables i n o u r i 1 1 1 c : r view s ci ic d ui e . 

To Belli eve our purposes, in the first year of; this research, we 
developed a family interview for use with families in a group situation,, 
which encouraged all members of the family to participate. Tills inter- 
view afforded one or more raters the oppoxdrunity (we used two ruter- 
interviewers) to rate the family system for communicational and cogni- 
tive level on scales we developed e We also developed behavioral tasks 
for small groups of children which permitted the relevant eommunica- 
tional and cognitive behaviors to emerge --behaviors which were rated 
along the same communicational dimensions noted above. 

In the second year of this research, as noted, we worked with a 
new, but equivalent pupil population in order to replicate and cross- 
validate the specially developed family interview schedule and cogni- 
tive and communicational rating ' procedures in an attempt to see if the 
same variables or sets of variables continued to distinguish the high 



gainers and low gainers. The continuation research, in addition, has 
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personality mid sr.U’-cuj icnpty in d;i ^Languishing < uu? pup it -grot sps t , for 
• example : non:* had wo introduced available 5 standurdi .x,ed instruments Tor 
assess: ng various LLs-pects of. languugc ability. We were able to .fill 
these gaps in Dio second year 1 s v^ork. 

{2j In the second of those invcstl gallons ("I?Kkipcuidence T? ) wo 
attempted to as so so the degree.' to which Hie Institute T s ongoing on el, ali- 
ment program in several Harlem public schools had succeeded in fostering 
and encouraging independent* 5 autonomous bdiavior among i t t: pupils & 

Til is evaluation had been conduc ted through the use of behavioral ^ rubber 
than standardised test criteria, both in the classroom and in a "trans- 
fer" situation, to explore whether 1 or not the changes that occur in 
the classroom did emerge outside of that "programmed" setting. 

The first year r s work resulted in the development of a reliable* 
classroom behavior Checklist for observing independent behavior. 

The findings in connection with the transfer situation suggested that 
independence docs not "carry over * ,T ..that is * is not a single* unitary 
trait that manifests itself regardless of the situation in which it 
is measured „ 



If wg are indeed training for, and reinforcing independent beha- 
vior in Institute children 5 we must be assured that independence should 
be an educational goal. For the above reason, we continued the research 
during the second year to determine what associated, correlative beha- 
viors and characteristics accompany independent 5 pseudpindependen 1 5 or 
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indepemlonoe * p 3 a u d a i nd e p e n d e ne e y and dependence ; (d) to explore the 





and to develop new methods :l:o x assessing the creativity dimensions in 
tills sample; (e) to explore the relationship of self-concept and per- 
sonality to designations of independence * pseudoindependenee* and de- 
pendence derived from the Checklist; and (f) to examine a number of. 
additional* subsidiary relationships that we thought could shed light 
on the behaviors relevant to the. area of our investigation. The sam- 
ples used in each year 1 s work were third-grade children in the Insti- 
tute f s program* The first year T s research also utilized third-grade 
control (non-institute) children. The foregoing objectives were 
achieved* it should be noted . 

Need for and Objectives of Car r ently Desc ribed lies ear oh 

Several overall considerations prompted the present research. 

One is the need for predictive studies of outcome of special educa- 
tional programs. At the present time*, with the exception of those 
few studies mentioned in the Related Resea rch section which appears later* 
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proved performance for groups of children in special programs s but the 



* tally unknown, A general objective for the current study was to per- 
form additional analyses of data gathered over the past two years to 
maximize the value to be derived from the funds and effort already 
expended* In this 'attempt to utilize data collected ‘in two studies of 
of two years 1 duration each, we performed an interrelations! analysis o 
four years of data collected in the same general area on samples drawn 
from the same population* An additional overall consideration was the 
possibility of creating models for interventive programs on the basis 
of the indices of success derived* Additional objectives of the cur- 
rent continuation research included intensive analysis of the family 
interview* Appendix A presents- in detail the specially developed fam- 
ily interview. Preceding reports have stressed the uniqueness of our 
interview procedures* In its stress on a group procedure and on eii= 
citing cognitive and communicational variables 5 we have provided an 
opportunity for ratable behavior algng these lines to emerge. Our 
family interview, in addition * covers a wide array of psychosocial 
and demographic material. . 

We are attempting to further refine and review our cross -vali- 
dated interview technique in order to offer if to interested workers'” 
as a valuable family assessment technique. We wished also to inten- 
sively examine the relationship of various interview items and content 
to other interview items and content as well as to other kinds of 
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available data jn conriGOtion with these families . We hoped. in addl- 
tioiij to develop some indices which cluster items to each other in 
meaningful, predictive ways with regard to the high -low status of the 
index child. In short, another aim of the proposed continuation re- 
search was to further refine and examine what we think is a unique, 

. cross-validated instrument of family assessment. 

As already noted in the foregoing material, the primary aim of 
this research would be to combine the efforts of both studies over the 
past two years in an intensive effort to puli out from the vast amount 
of available data those variables which are significantly related to 
achievement status. Our definitions of achievement relate to longitu- 
dinal considerations, that is, development from a base line. ■ We have 
been able to define achievement status in other ways for there .is much 
av^lable Institute information about these children , since they were 
in the demonstration program over the past several years. We have 
reviewed possibilities .f or operationally defining /this criterion. And 
we worked with several different opc. rat ' onally defined criterion measures 
The steps involved in assessing the degree of relationship among and 
between the independent variables and dependent variables were numerous 
and time-consuming and yet unless these steps were taken, our years of 
efforts would have been wasted and the overall aim of our projects unfull- 
filled. 

General Design of Analysis 

The Family Interview 

A * Combined Interview Data, Both Forms vs. Family Ratings and High-Low 
Status 

Because of small sample size within each of the year’s high-low 
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;; nvt'b'Liyal a on.-: , wo v/err nor able i' o cti; nil «.’.K| > e uls of re lev ru nr 

relationships iK^wp'';n various fum j. ly variables and criter:ion measures. 
We attempted, in the current work, to combine both years* samples. 



working with extremes on various items or various criteria 
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well as 



to work with items whose distributions did not permit statistical ex- 
ploration in each year's analysis held separately . 

Thus, a careful discussion of item distributions , especially for 
items which could not be run because of distribution problems, or which 
although run separately for each year, yielded possibilities for signi- 
ficant findings were a larger sample to be explored, resulted in a 
lengthy list of interview items that were run against all family ratings 
and high-low status on the Binel. Some , examples of those items that 
were run, with the rationale for their selection are; 

(1) Rating of the stability of the family’s eating arrangements 
(Items 15 and 16) . By combining the two samples, we wore • able, to run 
the extremes of this item, very stable eating arrangements versus mod- 



erately or very unstable eating arrangements, 

(2) Rating of the household interior. We had not been able to 
run this rating either year due to the limited range in obtained re- 
sponses, By combining samples, we were able to compare ratings of ex- 
cellent to ratings of poor household conditions, 

(3) Mother’s employment (Item 31) . This item had been used for 
analysis for both years of the study* however, it vjas hoped that sig- 
nificant findings would emerge when both sample were combined „ 

(4) Do children belong to groups or clubs (Item 6) , Analysis with 
two samples enabled us to compare the extreme responses to this item, 
children do not belong to any groups or clubs versus all children are 
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club * 



atjtivo members of at least one ^ror.p o 





previous ly undert aken b e oa u 



of time and because their scope was not 




to interrelate many of the items from the Interview using a combined 
sample and thus further explore our sample and interview characteristics e 
Those items selected for cross-tabulation were chosen from basic demo- 
graphic data obtained from the families * for example* mother T 6 education* 
parental figures living in the household* number of permanent household 
residents* mother T s employment* and mother T s membership in groups and 
clubs. These items were .compared to several additional items which 
promised to provide meaningful statistical descriptions of our population. 
C * Combjjied Interview Data, Doth Foi^ms* Construction of Indices 

Various items offered the potential for being combined with each 
other in such ways as to shed further light on variables in which we 
were interested e - Thus* item indices were developed to improve predic- 
lion of the basic criteria— Binet change scores and ratings of cognitive 
style* as employed in both high-low samples. Those Items which had dem- 
onstrated some degree of relationship with these criteria on the basis 
of one of the forms administered comprised the TT domain” of such possible 
indices 0 

For each index* an index ff score f! was derived to reflect the extent 
to which the particular behavioral pattern or trait was present on the 
basis of several items. Index scores were a simple total of the scores 
on each of the Items in an index M Each item was scored zero (0) or 
one (+1) depending on the absence or presence of the behavioral trait 




(ii) 




as defined lay the* cut-off for the* particular item. For example, for 
mother’s participation in clubs or groups, a score of (0) was assigned 
when mother indicated that she was not a member of any club or gi’oups; 
while a score of (+1) was signed when she indicated that she was an 
active member of at least one club (note responses other than these 
extremes were not scored at all) „ A family was given an index score 
only where items in the- index could be scored. Indices we developed 



were : 



(1) Mother’s Activity Level . • Two items defined this index: mother’s 

participation in clubs/groups ; and whether mother voles. In both in- 
stances, community participation was involved. For both items, a score 

of (+1) was given to respon es which indicated that there was a high 
degree of community participation, while s. score of (0) was given when 
there was a lower degree of participation. For mother’s participation 
in clubs /groups , the cut-offs were: very active in at le'ast one club or 

group (scored +.1) vs. non-member status (scored 0). For mother’s voting 
behavior, cut-offs were: votes in all or most elections (+1) vs. does 

not vote in any elections (Q) . Totals were taken for the two items, 
this becoming the index score. For 6 lalysis purposes, comparison groups 
consisted of cases with a score of (+2) (very active) vs. cases with a 
score of (0) (inactive) •, 

(2) Mother’s Conceptual Level . Three items defined this index: 
why mother likes to be asked questions; why mother feels children should 
have responsibilities; and what are mother’s feelings when she has to 
punish her children. For all of these items, a score of (+1) was assigned 
to responses which indicated that a conceptual principle was involved. 



A score of (0) was assigned to the remaining responses where a conceptual 
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(3) Moth e r r s Verbal ys e Nonverbal 0 r lent af Ion » Two Items defined 
'this index? how do children know when mother is proud; and how do chil- 



dren know when mother is angry. Both items reflected the perceptions of 
the children. For each of the items s a score of (+1) was assigned to 
responses indicating meaningful verbal reinforcement. A score of (0) 
was assigned to those instances where nonverbal reinforcement was given*. 
Totals were taken across the two items ? and for analysis purposes * cases 
with a score of (+2) (mother gave verbal reinforcement consistently) 
were compared with cases with a score of (0) (mother did not give any 
verbal reinforcement) . 

C'O Stability Index ,, This index was based on three items; rating 
of the stability of eating arrangements; stability of role assignments; 
and parental figures living in the home. For stability of eating ar- 
rangements j, a score of (+1) was assigned when the family had stable 
eating arrangements, while a score of (0) was assigned when the family 
had moderately or very unstable eating arrangements. The presence of 
stable role assignments .was also given a score of (+1) , while unstable 
or interchangeable roles in the home were scored zero (0) . For pres- 
ence of parental figures, where both parents were present, a score of 
C+l) was given; where mother or mother figure only was present the item 
was scored zero (0). Totals were taken across the three items, and for 
analysis purposes, the most meaningful comparison groups which emerged 
were those receiving index scores of (0) or (+1) vs. those receiving a 
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(5) Verbal En c ouragement Index ., The two items in tills index wore : 
mothex* ’ s assessment of whether* si is I. ils.es to be asked. questions by lier 
children; and child ten ’ s assessment of whether mother likes to be asked 
questions. For mother’s assessment:, a. score of (+1) was assigned- when 
mother said she always or usually liked being asked questions; a score 
of (0) was assigned when mothers said they usually did not, or sometimes 
did not like their children to ask uiem questions. For children’s as- 
sessment, instances in which the index child said the mother liked to 

be asked questions were assigned a score of (tl|) ; instances in which the 
index child said the mother did not like to he asked questions were scored 
f0) « Totals were taken across the 'items , and for analysis purposes those 
cases scoring (+2) wer ; compared with those scorang (0} . 

(6) Index of Mother’s Knowledge of Children’s Activities , For this 

index, three items were employed: mother’s recollection of index child’s 

afterschool activities of the previous day; mother’s recollection of 
siblings’ afterschool activities of the previous day; and extent of 
mother’s knowledge of children’s frieaids, For recollection of index 
child’s activities, as well as siblings’ activities, a score of was 

assigned when mother had a clear x'ec-ollection, and a score of (0) was 
assigned where she had vague, little, or no recollection of the activi- 
ties. For extent of knowledge of friends, xdxen mother knew many, most, 
or all of her children’s friends, a score of (+1) was assigned. Wien 
she knew some, few, ox' none, a score of zero was assigned. Totals wax^e 
taken across items, and for analysis purposes, the most meaningful com- 
parison groups which emerged were those receiving index scores of f0) 

or (+!} vs. those receiving scores of (+3). 



O 




This Index 



(7) Com. 

actually was 
lor -the Index 



;i -s L'cncv of Oecu pat io na 1 Asptrut.i ons Index . 
oomposed ' of two items : mother’s occupational aspirations 

child; and the index child’s occupational aspirations . 



Unlike the oilier indices , 



however, this index was precoded from the 



interview on the basis of the consistency or lack of consistency be- 
• tween the two items. On this basis, then, the index was already con- 
structed on the basis o.f precoding procedures . An index seo3?e of ( ;1) 
was assigned when mother and child indicated an occupational aspiration 
in the same category, for example, professional , clerical, etc. An 
index score of (0) was assigned when there was a discrepancy between 
the response of mother and child. All cases in which consistency could 
not be rated were eliminated for purposes of this analysis. Those cases 
assigned a score of (+1) were compared with .those cases assigned a score 
of (0) . 

D* f urther Exploration of Form II; Comparison of In terview , Items 
with the Missouri Children’s Picture Series and the Illi nois Test of 
Ps ycholinguistic Abilities . 

The current research has allowed us the opportunity for compari- 
son of several items on Form II of the Interview and scores on the MCPS and 
the IT PA . Those interview items selected for analysis were chosen for 
their relevance to these personality and language measures. Some exam- 
ples of items run were: number of permanent household residents; does 

mother like to be asked questions (children’s assessment); do children 
belong to groups or clubs ; and why mother feels children should be re- 
sponsible for doing tilings around the house. 
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Our general purpose in this analysis was t :n lay the gronn cl work 
lor ai^airljig models lor predicting the future academia status of 'the 
disad vantugod child . In tills respect 5 our overall plan lias involved 
a careful and exhaustive examination of many data based on achieve - 
ment-rclated measures * such as ability or intelligence* 5 measures of 
academic achievement, a-ncL o their measures whose relatiunsliip to achievo- 
tnent is more complex or less understood 5 such as independen area - 
tivity 5 personality soclometric status d and cognitive and comruunica- 
tional style. Chapter 2 describes the samples and specific measures 
employed in this analysis 5 including all measures derived from the two 
years of preceding research as well as those derived from Institute 
material and the Board of ‘Education .of New York City for the same sub- 
j eats . 

The basic model for this analysis is essentially correlational in 
nature . In this respect 5 two general types of relationships were of 
interest to us: . concurrent and predictive relationships , 

Concurrent relationships refer to those relationships among meas- 
ures taken or administered at some common point in time. On the basis 
of this kind of inquiry 5 information can be ascertained concerning: 

(a) the relationships among various achievement measures at fixed in- 
tervals of time; intercorreiations among these measures T pre- 5 change ^ 
and final periods can be examined in this respect; (b) in addition , the 
extent to which factors other than achievement measures contribute to 
achievement performance at a given point in time can be ascertained; it 
should be interesting to find out whether any relationships exist between 

^Chapter 5, which presents findings based on this analysis 5 describes 
the procedures employed in great detail. 




ability or iid i.l ^vr.-mnn'i: men nrco , on the om. 1 liunt 1 5 and m.iasm.'rs u I per--- 
so i in 1 \ i •/ i ):■ ! i:s on the other — lor oxump I o , do moasm'C'.s n;l. ;i iul< »]>pj u 1c iuh.i 
find measurer o [. into"! l.j.yoncc? or academic aohifn'oim^rt relate to each 
otlicr at a fixed point* in time 5 site.:!] as the end of 1: ) 1 :f a ! or fourth ^raclci' 
The pretU-otiva quest i on , on' the oilier hand, is ossen Llully this : 
what kinds of predloti vo rel utiomlilns exist between an earli or measure 
. and a (different) measure taken later In time? The question Is essen- 
tially one which asks: what kinds of predictors arc relevant in under- 

standing the development of ac.tii evement behavior as well as- achievement- 



related behavior? 

This simple approach; wc: believe, will, help to answer questions 
such as, docs an early measure of intelligence * for example, the Stan- 
ford-Binet or Peabody Picture Vocabulary test, predict Metropolitan 
Reading and/or Arithmetic .scores at the end of third, fourth, and fifth 
grades for our sample? The predictive approach, in this respect, may 

provide additional data concerning the relationship between intelligence 

* 

and achievement. Furthermore* this approach may also answer questions 
concerning the degree to which knowledge of various individual traits 
helps in defining later achievement. That is, to what extent is it im- 
portant to know a child’s socio-emotional characteristics in making pre- 
dictive statements regarding achievement later in time? Measures of per- 
sonality and cognitive style taken, for example, during the third grade, 
can be related to achievement/ability measures taken at a later point in 
time, at the end of the fourth and fifth grades. 

Both the concurrent and predictive features of the present design, 
then, seek to explore those relevant dimensions involved in predicting 
future academic status.. It should be noted, however, that the present 
design can only sjuggest some significant variables in developing a model 
in which one can predict how given measures relate at a given point in 
time, or at a disparate point in time. 
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J. 3l.J.lri .i.'C. ![ J Hi* 1 . tluCo J I O !T Ul LTUipplT L O X‘'C2 V.Y QW l-'Jlfj VJ.£J L J_[.l i. .Ui.Vl' L I.V< r ! 

vaji i: to tJ ioso :Ljivo^ tlgat;! ony 9 yr.d.inavJ.Iy because so much luih 1 a.l rcuc'lv 
bc;en described la our previous reports. The original proposal os well • 
as continuation proposal bar the • "High-Low" study surveyed the litoru- 
tirro on achievement, especially with regard to background , family, and 
self -concept variables. The ' original proposal and continuation proposal 
for the "Independence 1 ' study similarly contains material with regard to 
the measurement of creativity, independence, soeiometrie status and 
choice, and the like. 



We should note, at the outset, that the literature on achievement 
is becoming increasingly concerned, with SES considerations ; -studies 
focusing on disadvantaged groups of children throughout the nation have 
become more frequent. Grotberg (1969) 'summarized research (1965-1969) 
sponsored by the Research and Evaluation Office, Project Head Start, 
office of Economic Opportunity. From this review, it is apparent that 
although the investigators 1 coverage of research issues i.s extensive, 
most of the studies reviewed are of a descriptive nature. That is, 
few studies in this report, as well as in our survey of the literature, 
are of a predictive nature-studies which amass concurrent relationships 
and then employ findings to cross -validate and predict. The current 
brief summary touches primarily on this facet of the voluminous litera- 
ture on achievement. (By predictive, we mean that the predictor is 
measured earlier in time than the criterion. Those studies in which 
the variables associated with achievement have been cross -validated on 
a new population are also regarded as predictive.) 

It should also be. noted that many more of the studies on achieve- 
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muni employ college and high school ,i Indent as subjovts demon-- 

laj.'y school. subjects, Th:i s j.s evidenced In J,nv:?.n : s !»jo)v (.LOGS) which 
revrews wotI, done on {•eJi.i.cvoiiienh , ‘j.'Jie d.i m vpor LI oi 1 ; it'.-. 1 number o.L stud.i, c 
using older subjects' is even greater when predictive studies arc con- 
sidered,. On the college level, some o.L die move recent pred.i c Live stud - 
■i es include - laird (1969) ; Johnson (19 09); Rook (1908); and Turner (190 
Fewer predictive studies are carried cut on the junior and senior high 
school levels,, dome of these include those reported by 1-arquhur and 



Taylor (1906) , Karas 



8) , Kahn (.1909) , and Sabers and Feldt (1968) , 



On the elementary school level, predictive studies in. the formal 



sense are relatively rare . An increasing number of studies are found 
tnat are based on evaluating preschool programs for disadvantaged cJ~.il*" 
dren, for example, B.ickley (1908), Blatt and Garfunkcl (1967), Capobi- 
anco (1907) , Goldstein and Chorost (1906) , and Seidel, Barkley, ar.d 
Smith (1967) . Another large group of studies on this .level is based 
on attempts to differentiate high and low achievers in terms of var- 



ious characteristics „ Thus, various levels of achievement groups have 
jDcen found to differ significantly on such variables as self-concopt 
(Lourenso, GreenJoerg, 5: Davidson, .1965), self -perception and social 
relations (Jackson, 1968), moJuility ’(Levine, Wesolowski, & Corbett, 
1966) , indepc idence and conformity of the same sexed parent (Norman, 
1966) , family size and economic security of the liome (Franks, 1968),, 
fatlicr’s presence (Cortes K Fleming, .1968) and acceptance of possible 
story outcomes (Henderson & Long, 1968), Another frequently found 
study is the correlational type, in which the concurrent relationship 



oi a variable with achievement is determined. For example, recent 
studa.es of this type have related achievement to: personality (llundleby 
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tV Cutto.'l 1, > 9 0 M : Kh^IiLod, 

Lon^ii 5 .1.909) , vi?ai;9J -mio tor 
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1900) vis U'i.1. percept :i on 
s k.i. .i Is (C:J mug i\ Chung, .!. 
, s elf -cone opt (St.i.lwol.l. ., 
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tal attitudes (Crandall o I: u l, 1904) . 

' The? fourth type of study, and the one most relevant for our pur- 
' poses, is the predictive study. Most of those studies assess the pro- 
die tor in K indergarton and use reading achievement in the first or sec- 
ond grade as the criterion .. Self -concept is frequently employed as pre- 
dictor an Kindergarten , with reading ability as the criterion in the 
second grade (Dowd j 1969; Lamy , 1965; Watt enberg •'* Clifford, .1.96 6-} . A 
study by Pate (1905) screened children in Kindergarten or first grade' 
who would be possible problems In the second grade* Duclek et at . (19 69) 



administered intellectual, perceptual-motor, and personality tests in 
Kindergarten. The personality measures correlated nonsignifioantly 
with achievement in glides I and 1 1. whereas most of the correlations be- 
tween the intellectual and perceptual -motor tests -with achievement were 
significant „ 

Two particularly relevant (for our purposes) predictive studies, 
in wlii ch the subject population was drawn from a group of culturally 
deprived children, should be noted here. The first was reported by 
Weaver (1908) , who found that the Metropolitan Readiness Test and the 
Stanford -B.inet correlated significantly higher than the Illinois Test 
of Psycho linguistic Ability or the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(these tests were all administered in Kindergarten) with, tests of read- 
ing achievement (administered in the first grade) . Silverman (1969) found 
that children considered apathetic and withdrawn in nursery school had 
lower achievement as measured by achievement tests in the second grade; 
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background v. 1 1 I up and the c »\i Leri on. 

01:1 if.';/,* a iiL'oesfii u 1 prr;d;i dive studies include two which pro die !:c’d 
reading achievement: in the second grade on f lip bnsjs c ,.r the Front: in; 

- Developmental Teat of Visual Poroerpt.i on (llrost.i.g et a.l . , 1964; f , u:L. 1 - 
wood , .1.90 9) .. J3 cj] iav J-Ui't : ..L observations and bead— sbr.injyi ng peri o:emance 
in Kindergarten, respectively , successfully predicted L“Lh->* grade 

achievement (Attwoll, Orpat. & Moyers, 1967; Cirpet, Attwell, & Meyers, 



l-inally , two additional si: li dies should bo noted, because they 
successfully predicted. letter achievement from fit very early age. VVcr— ' 
ner , IJonzik , and, Smith. ( 1,90 8) reported a long-term predict i v e study 
of achievement at ago ten years from various predictors at twenty months. 
The Cuttel.l IQ was most ' predictive,, yielding an r of .44 with tehievc- 
inont at age ten. Donzik (1967) also reported that he could successfully 
predict oighteen-yenr-olds ! IQs from family environment at twenty -one 
months of age. 

Overall, it would seem that although there is a sparse literature 
in this area, there is some promising evidence fox ' 1 successful prediction 
of later achievement status from earlier variables culled form a wide 
number of possible areas. 
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been 1 f e u s t o m *- rna cl a n s p a a A i i o a il y f o j: 1 o ur re s o a r c h * p ur p o s a s o r ? a ri n.p L e d 
and modified :I o r oar ov?n parti cuinr sample and needs In the light of* 
our research goals. Needless to say. all such methods have* through 
these years, involved extensive pilot -testing & reliability explorations 
and pre -experimental exploration --some of course., more than others 6 
All measures for these researches (1908-1970) for the two studies have 
known reliability information. These reliability data arc reported in 
detailed form in the text and in tabular form in the Final Reports for 
this period * 

Additional data available for these subjects (but not collected 
in conjunction with the funded researcliGs) —because they \tfere pupils 
in the Institute’s program- -are also listed in this chapter* and have 
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yoriT-s m 
Si; M Q.OS 

CA) IH 0.8 b j j 3 1 J-gJ 1 -Low - cxc-y JFab l.e 1 „ From four Harlem Public 
Schools (bb ^ 79 5 90 5 and 175) ? 30 four l*:h-f.?;radc subjects oomp c hulny: all 
pass lb J p uhlldnuri wl m had bur\n In fh e T.nnt llnlo' T demons ::ra1:ion c lass ur. 

from p r r?kinderga j,‘t an (19 63) or. Kindergaiutcii (1DG4) won?** designated as 

/ 

bigh or low gainers on thu basis of two criteria; amount of .inorensG 
-in Stanford -Binct mental ago scores (Spring 19 G 5 --Spring 1903) ; and 
amount of improvement in Gates -MaeGinitie Vocabulary Scores (Spring 1965 
Spring 1968) . The procedures by which high or low status was deter- 
mined, as well as the findings demonstrating that both in terms of ini- 
tial mental ages as well as chronological ages, high gainers do not 
differ significantly from low gainers as defined hy their discrepancy 



4 

Samples from which our data have been obtained arc subject to a cer- 
tain amount of fluctuation or variation in terms of Ns due to absences 
and moves out of the school district. Those are minimal variations, 
however. For example, from Table 2 (High-Low, 1968-1969), it can be 
seen that one family from Public School 68 was not available for the 
family interview, and three children from the same school not avail-., 
able for the behavioral sessions from the original P.S. 68 pool of 
High-Low subjects (Sample A) » 
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s.l good in term,-:; of high and low status) . 01 the ue.i g/J 15,1 3 10 Rs, -pi 

wore obi ; / .o,’ v ( . : I and " blindly'- rated In 1 :J jc; ; : o sese- i oris , nine ci six el illd ran 
had moved out o' Hie. 1 school- cJx.si •' ,i ui Ik.: 1 ui't the sess.i ui is wo ec mu. 

(A_).) 1 9 0 <° -.1 OH 9 H i ,o.3; -Low- - R ck Tobin ? . , The famili ci ■ oi' the 30 

clili dree were, each _ see i in un .inTons I ve faml Xy (yroujh Interview 
C L an illy JOj total sccii .in in Lprv ! ews , i V 7 , oi which LIU 1 were family 

rnonOt 1 '^, the rent lining viol torn or ?! ext unde: d tT kill) . . 

(33) 1908 --.1060 Tr.dop (MKlen oc---.S co Tab.'} on 1 . 4. cine! 5 . A total of 
MU third-grade Institute children was observed in the classrooms in 
Pnbl i e Schools 90 and 175 v* J.th the aid of a specially developed class - 
room behavior Checklist, fable 4- presents mean ages for these subjects 
classified according to years of exposure to the enrichment program 
for both schools combined , 

These children were also observed and rated in especially con- 
structed experimental small group behavioral transfer sessions. The 
actual experimental sample was reduced by one because a female S from 
Public School 90 was not available when tlie transfer sessions were run. 
(Control /non-institute" Ss wore drawn from tlie third-grade classes 
of Public Schools 90 and 175 and came from the same SI’S , school, and 
community backgrounds as the experimental Ss. Q.’hese additional 39 S s , 
although constituting an important part of last year’s researcJi, will 
not be regarded as providing data for current purposes, since they 
are not Institute children with Institute data available for them.) 
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•'/'!) .19 on -in 7 0 Hj.L-jli-r.ow—Scie Tabic 6. These children (N, 31) 
were selected from the fourth grades of Public Schools 68 , 79, 90, 
and 175 and comprise all possible children who had been in the Insti- 
tuted demonstration classes from prekindergarten (1954) or Kinder- 
garten (1965) . They have been designated as high or low gainers on 
* the basis of two criteria: Stanford -Binet mental age discrepancy 

scores (1966--1969) and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test discrepancy 
scores. In terms of initial mental ages as well as chronological 
ages, high gainers do not differ significantly from low gainers as 
defined by the foregoing discrepancy scores, it should he noted. 

(Cj) The families of the children in Sample C-^ were interviewed 
(and rated) with the revised group .family interview schedule developed" 
in 1968-1969. There were 30 families in the interview sample because 
one family would not consent to an interview. 

CD) 1969-1970 Independeiice--See Tables 7 and S. A total of 40 
third-grade Institute children comprises the basic sample for this 
study. These Ss represent the basic subject pool for exploration of 
the correlates of independence, dependence, and pseudoindependence. 
Data Available 

(1) Ratings of cognitive and communi cations! style of Sample Ai 
CRf gh — Row , 1968—19 69) : Data were derived from small group behavioral 
sessions which consisted of observed behavioral tasks especially 
developed to elicit ratable behavior relevant to language and comrnun- 
icational style. Two raters rated these subjects as to overall cog- 
nitive and communicational level. See Interim Final Report for a 
complete description of these tasks and ratings, as well as reliability 
information in regard to these ratings. Good reliability for rating 
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the relevant behavior in these small group ’essions was found. 

(1) Extensive family Interview data from Sample A? (High-Low, 
19G8-.I9G9) : It will he recalled that an intensive family interview 

was piloted, developed, and then conducted with the families of the 
index children in Sample Ap. This interview required all or as many 
possible members of the family to be present, nnd was designed to 
elicit interactional , group, language, and oommunicational data. The 
interview schedule as used in 1968-1969 is presented in Appendix A 
of the current report, together with "marginal" findings. In general 
its scope covers demographic, interactive, and cognitive and oommuni- 
cational data. 

(3) Cognitive and oommunicational ratings of family members T 
interview (Sample A?, High-Low, 1968-1969 ; Ten rating scales (see 
Interim Final Report) were developed to tap several aspects of cog- 
nitive and oommunicational style of family members as observed in 
the home interview. Ratings were made independently by each of two 
observer-interviewers immediately following the home interview. One 
of these ratings, the global rating, was broken down into four parts 
to allow for possible differential ratings of the family, index child, 
siblings, and mother. Detailed analyses of these ratings resulted 
in the elimination of three scales for future use, since the defined 
and expected behavior was actually not observable for a substantial 
proportion of the interviews. Extensive reliability tests on the 
remaining scales indicate a significantly high amount of agreement 
between the two interviewers rating the sample families. 

C‘0 Cross-validation of the family interview- -Sample C? (High- 
Low, 1969-1970) : Based upon extensive analyses of the earlier inter- 
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GO tive_ s oorte Jl! C ‘ kl u < ‘ * For in d op end e jrl: 

^S, 31 The lhjhaytor Check- 

ins t 1 1 1 u t w ci s cl o v n lo p e cl w a s cl e »s i pin o d 1:o 0 . 1 1 c? i it o J 1 y q q 1 1 y q d n ■ h $. f q ^ 1* i 1 f • 
Ss observed as to three variables (not necessarily on a continuum 
with each other) % Independence s pseutioinclepenclence, and dependence,, 
After extensive pilot -testing 9 the checklist wac reduced to nine items 
per behavioral category* and utilized by two observers over a period 
of time * Reliability analyses were made of inter— rate 1 ?? agreement * 
aaid item-total correlations ware also computed within each behavioral 
category. Only those items which met the criteria of suf.ficie 3 . 1 tly 
high inter-rater agreement’ and item-total correlations were included 
in the final pool of items from which Z-scores for each S for each 
item in the Checklist wore calculated. A rule -of -thumb for designating 
Ss as independent 5 pseudoindependent ? or dependent on the basis of 
their rank on these three mean Z-seorcs was devised. Z-scores for 
each S. for each behavioral category constitute the relevant data here. 
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arc tkwuvfboO in c!e la.i J. in l:!ii! 1 j i hcpim final 
Report" :!.u,r "this .study ; rc.,U.;t ability and i l: cm i- total eori'cXut’.i un.-.; wx'X'O 
quite h;i.p;Ji, j.'L' should Ik; noted,. The Chci'klri si .in [ircucn led .in Appendix l> 
(?) h_l.ohn _l ; | x n i l]j ;.:,,s of imlop ondci ice d enomlcn c c * and puci id o - 
.1 n depcnt lance bus od on C hec k!. is t: .snini.;ri:i n> da ta-— Sa m ple n (I ruJ on nuricnce* 
1968-1000 ) ; Tills measure consisted o f.' an overall rating* made by two 
independent raters tor each subject: on the basis of two summary check- 
list sheets lor each child (one lor each independent classroom observer) . 
The summary checklist sheets contained total frequencies lor each 
scale point for each item on the Behavior Checklist. On the basis of 
these summary sheets, the subjects wore then rated as independent* 
dependent, or pseudoindependent (highly or moderately lor each). The 
rater ’s_ level of confidence in making these ratings was also included. 
Reliability studies indicated excellent agreement between the indepen- 
dent raters for global ratings. 

(8) Behavioral transfer session ratings --Sample E (Independence, 
1968-1969) ; On the basis of extensive pilot-testing* several behavioral 
tasks, designed to elicit behaviors relevant to the variables of inde- 

* 

pendence 5 dependence 3 and pseudoindependence 3 were developed for 
group situations outside of the classroom,, These tasks were devised 
for peer groups of tour to six children * Both structured as well as 
unstructured task situations were employed; the former permitted peer 
influence in a structured group settings and the latter allowed for 
more individual^ spontaneous behavior to emerge* The principal measure 
resulting from these transfer sessions was a rating, made independently 
by two observers, which required a summary rating of each subject's 
behavior as independent 3 dependent., or pseudoindependent (highly or 
moderately for each) a Reliability studies indicated a substantial 
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amount, of inter-rutor ayreomeirt In ratings of subjects in the transfer 
session. 

(9) Chianti fa c iv e scores from cross "Validated Revise cl C he cklist 
for Independent Behavior from . Sample D ('Independence, 1909-3.070) : 

On the basis of the 1968-1969 study, a Revised Checklist, consisting o£ 
6 items in the independence scale, 4 items in the dependence scale, and 
9 items in the pseudoindependence scale, was cross-validated with Sam- 
ple D, a sample similar to Sample B, These items met the criteria of 
sufficiently high inter-rater reliability and high item-total correla- 
tions, warranting their continued inclusion in the checklist. The 
format and procedure established in the 1968-1969 study (see Interim 
Final Report) were followed in this cross -validational step, including 
the use of two independent observers. Data analysis and reliability 
estimates were handled in a mariner similar to that described above. 
Each S war, eventually assigned a Z-score for each item of the behavioral 
categories. His - rank of .mean 7, -scorer, within each category in terms 
of the rest of the sample was determined and on this basis he was 
categorized as independent, pseudoindependent , or dependent, 

(ID) Global ratings of independence, dependence, and pseudoinde- 
pendence based on cross-validated Revised Checklist summary data-- 
Sarnple D (Independence, 1969-1970) ; Two independent raters globally 
rated the Ss in Sample £> on the basis of summary sheets of the cross - 
validated Revised Behavior Checklist in accordance with procedures 
developed in 1968-1969 for Sample B, 

(11) Missouri Children’s Picture Series (MCP8) — Sample Cj 
(High-Low, 1969-1970) : The Missouri Children’s Picture Series (Sines, 

Packer, &■ Sines, 1966), which consists of 238 simple line drawings. 
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each on a 3- 1 x 5” 



card 



was 



an objective uonvurbaJ. test of parson- 






tigators to score for each subscale 3 as well as develop personality 
profiles. Scores on this instrument were transformed to standardized 
T-scoi^es already established for the MCPS 0 



& Kirk, 1968) was used to investigate the three dimensions of cog- 
nitive language ability postulated by the IT PA model — channels of 
communication, psycholingu.i stlc processes , and levels of organization* 
Ten of the total twelve *suhtests were administered, with amission 
of the two supplementary scales. Relevant data include separate 
subscale scores 'and composite scores. Inter-scale correlations, as 
is?ell as subscale-total relationships, were studied* 

(13) Soeiometryic data — Sample P flndcpendGncQ, 1969-1970) - -two 
t ime s amp les : The sociometric measures developed by our staff con- 

sisted of two parts, both given individually* (Pilot-testing had dem- 
onstrated the inadequacy of the originally planned group tests*) In 
part (a) (ratings), each S was asked whether or not he likes each 
of the children in his class. In the choice test (b) 3 was asked 
to select two children for each of the following questions- (a) 
which two children would you like to sit next to; (b) which two 
children would you not want to sit next to; (e) which two children 
would you like to play with during recess; (d) which two children 
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would you not want to play with during recess; (e) name the two 
children you like best, like very very much; and (f) , name the two 



two sociometric measures, each part was given twice, in the follow- 



metric measures were administered at the beginning of the school 
year (Fall, 1969) and again near the ond of the school year (Spring, 
1970) , in accordance with the overall research design of the study. 



1969-1970) --two time sampl es: This measure consisted of teacher 

ratings of each child (in each teacher’s classroom). These scales 
rated a child’s behavior (globally) as independent, dependent, or 
pseudoindependent. Provisions for considering the intensity of 
observed behavior (high or moderate) as well as the teacher’s con- 
fidence in making the rating were included in the rating scales. 

This measure was administered twice during the 1969-1970 year; once 
in the Fall, 1969, and again in the Spring , 1970. 

(15) Creativity battery — Sample D (Independence, 1969-1970) : 

The creativity battery consists of four individually given tests, 
two figural and two verbal taken from the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking (see Torrance, I960), Form A. The two figural tests are the 
Picture Completion test which requires the subject to draw pictures 
from 13 given incomplete sketches and the Lines task in which J3 is 
requested to draw different pictures on the basis of 18 pairs of par- 
allel lines. The two verbal tests are the Product Improvement test 
requiring S to state the ways in which a stuffed toy monkey could 
be changed so that it would be more fun to play with and the Un Jiial 
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Uses test ;Lii whieli S_ design;-! tes unusual uses for boxes . 
with, our population loci us to modifv slightly thr four tests wr used 
in terms of time limits , order of the tests, ins ructions , and, in one 
of the subtests, number of stimuli presented to S, Each of the tests 
yields either three or four scores; elaboration (amount of detail) ; 
fluency (number completed) ; originality (frequency of response) ; and 
flexibility (number of different categories in which the responses fall) 
(16) Missouri Children * s Picture Series (MCPS) --Sample D (Inde- 
pendence., 1969-1570) ■ A ‘brief description of the MCPS, an objective 
personality instrument, was presented above (item 11) , since it was 
used in connection with the 1969-1970 High -Low study. Sample Cj . 

As reported there, standard administration and scoring procedures 
for the instrument were followed , so that subscale scores could be 
obtained (using available norms) which were "then transformed to 
standardized T-scores. 

Additional Data- * 

In addition to the foregoing measures, there are data based 
on several measures available for Samples A, B, C, and D. These 



^It should be noted that the measures which are included in the current 
exploration were those which maximized sample size for the particular 
point in time of testing administration. Thus, the measures taken, 
for example, at the end of Kindergarten, or at the end of the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades, involved relatively large Ns , Measures 
excluded from consideration because they involved too few Ss in the 
sample were: Stanford -Binet , at the end of the second and fifth grades; 

PPVT, at the end of the fifth grade; Gates, at the end of the third 
grade; CMMS , at the end of the fifth grade; and the Lorge -Thorndike , 
at the end of Kindergarten. Additional available data were not used 
because of apriori decisions to regard the critical time periods (from 
our point of view) as either at the end of Kindergarten, or (for a 
later criterion), at the end of third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
Eliminated from consideration, thus, were the S-B, PPVT, and CMMS for 
prekindergar ten and. first grades. 
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(17) The Stanford -IMnet Intelligence Seale (S- D) r This Instru- 
ment (Form L-M, 1960) purportedly provides a measure of general 

t fc 

Intel! eetual ability r and lias been administered to Samples A, B , C , 
and D. Evidence concerning the validity and reliability of the 1950 
version is reported in Ter man and Merrill. (I960) . IQ scores obtained 
at the end of Kindergarten and third grade ? provide a basic criterion 
measure for all of the foregoing subjects. 

(18) The Peabody Picture Vocabulary T es t (PPV'L 1 j : This instru- 

ment which is ind j.v idualiy administered ^ presumabl.y measures re- 
ceptive vocabulary. S_ is asked to point to one of four pictures 
that represents the objects or activities named. Evidence demon- 
strating the reliability and validity of "this instrument is reported 
in the literature by Dunn (1959) and Piers (1965). Peabody 10 scores* 
obtained at the end of Kindergarten and third grade, are available 
for Samples A, B, C, and D, 

(19) The Lorge -Thorndike Intelligence Tests (Level 1, non-verbal’ 
battery) ; The Lorge -Thorndike (L-T) is a group administered test 
designed to measure abstract intelligence through non-verbal items 
(pictures of familiar objects or simple geometrical fig ur es) . In- 
formation pertaining to standardization as well as reliability and 
validity of the instrument is available in Freeman (1959) . Data 

for this instrument are available for Samples A, B, C, and D at 
the end of the second grade. 
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mance , and total scale performance. Kvideiv'e ccncerji:i.ng the properties 



A only at the end of the third grade. 

(21) The Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (.1954 edition) : Scores 

for this scale (CMMS) are available for Samples A B, C 9 and B. This 



discrimination in which the S_ responds by selecting the picture in a 
series which is different from, or unrelated to, the others presented. 
Technical data concerning the reliability and validity of this instru- 
ment are presented by Newland (1965) . Data for this test are available 
for the end of Kindergarten and the .end of third grade. 

(22) Reading Prognosis Test : The Institute’s Reading Prognosis 

Test was designed to tap skills that are involved in the reading pro- 
cess and was devised to predict success in reading. It consists of 
seven subtests grouped in three areas: Beginning Reading; Perceptual 

Discrimination; and Language, Validation studies are described in 
Weiner and Feldmann (1963). Data available are for Samples A, B, C, 
and D at the end of Kindergarten. 

(23) Metropolitan Achievement Reading Test ; The Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (MAT) are given to all elementary school children in 
the second grades and above in the New York City school system. The 
test is given in the classroom by the teacher or grade supervisor. It 
is usually administered in the Spring of each year. The Reading 

Sub test consists of two parts; Word Knowledge and Reading, Word 
Knowledge is essentially a vocabulary measure, and Reading is essen- 

O 




instrument provides an assessment of intelligence through a process of 
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t lolly a oumprohens.i on measure . Robinson (1909) has provided psychomet- 
ric tlGtu ] u;r L a riling to ibis instrument. Raw,' scores are converted 
to grade equivalent scores for tills instrument. 

(23A) Word Knowledge scores were employed for the end of the 
third and fourth grades for Samples A, B, C, and D. Word Knowledge 
scores at the end of fifth grade were available for Semples A. R, 
and C only . 

(23B) Reading scores were employed for the end of the third and 
fourth grades for Samples A, B, C, and D. Reading scores for the end 
of the fifth grade for Samples A, B, and C only were available and 
were employed in the current analysis . 

(2*4) Me tropolitan Achieve me nt Arithmetic Tests: for these tests 

there are two basic subtests: Concepts and Problems; and Computa- 

tions. Anderhalter (1965) provided technical information concerning 
this subtest. Again, raw scores are converted to grade equivalent 
scores . 

(24A) Concepts and Problems scores were utilized for Samples A, 

R, C 5 and D for the end of the third grade. 

(24-B) Computations scores for the end of third grade for Samples 
A, B j C ; and D were employed. 

(25) The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills : This battery of tests 

focuses on the evaluation of the generalized intellectual skills ■ 
and abilities involved in vocabulary, reading comprehension, and 
language and arithmetic ability and not on content per se. Three 
of the basic five test areas of the test have been employed at the 
Institute — Language, Work-Study Skills, and Arithmetic. Herrick 
( i.'JfiO) presents detailed technical coverage of each of these areas. 




The Language Sk.LI.la testa cover 
nation, punctuation , ami usage. 
Is the 11 find the error" question 
is unique in that it attempts to 



four areas of spelling, cap! tal.i- 
The basic type of item employed 
. The section on Work-Study Skills 
measure a skill not formally taught 



in elementary schools. These tests were designed to evaluate ability 
in using graphic materials, reference materials, tables, and maps. 
Finally, the Arithmetic tests are divided into two parts: concepts 

and problem solving. The test was administered to Samples A, B„ 

C, and D at the end of the fourth grade. 

Brief Summary of Previous Findings 

Current findings have little significance outside of the context 



of the previous findings of the studies for which further exploration 
of relevant data have been funded. The following sections attempt 
such a presentation. 



Independence : 

First year ’ s work. A basic overall expectation was ‘that 
we could develop a reliable, usable Classroom Behavior Checklist, 

This expectation’ has been met. Inter-rater reliability coefficients 
were utilized to eliminate items of low reliability* in addition, 
item-total correlations for checklist items within each category 
were further examined to eliminate additional items. The resulting 
Checklist thus contains* only those items which met the criteria of 
sufficiently high inter-rater reliabil.it ..• and high item-total correla- 
tion coefficients to wax-rant their continued inclusion in the final 
form of the Checklist. Objective Z-scores based on Checklist findings 
as well as a systematic "rule" for classifying subjects based on 
their Z-score designations were developed. Global raters, who were 
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some decree of confidence , between global raringy and Z* snore dcsig- 



nations o f the K_s * 

Ratings of observers in the independent Tr transfex iir behavioral 
situation worn less reliable 5 it should be noted;, than those based 



designations derived from the transfer situation. Data analyses 
further indicated that there was no association between Tf filler” 
status and the global Checklist ratings 9 Z-score classifications'* 
and behavioral session ratings. And there was no apparent associa- 
tion between experimental and control subjects and the ratings 
assigned to them based on behavior in the behavioral sessions* 

These findings indicate lack of su -port for most of the hypo- 
theses and expectations of the first year’s work with the exception 
of those pertaining to the Checklist and its development and use* 
Indeed 5 it does seem that the "transfer" session was an inadequate 
method for measuring "transfer" effects. It may he that the signifi- 
cant and crucial variables 5 are the striking differences between the 
classroom situation and the behavioral situation. It should be noted 
here that the literature presents some evidence that dependence may 
not he a unitary trait, but rather a rubric for different and varying 
behaviors * furthermore , some studies indicate that situational 
aspects in which the dependence is measured are of extreme importance. 



on summary Checklist data. And overall findings indicated that the 
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of rater agreement. 
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sample of o o on an xn d a v 1 cl li al fcLsis* Xo index Li le consistency of 
the like -dislike scale for each testing period (Fall and Spring) , 
there were test-retest administrations. Using chi square methods 
which yielded phi coefficients, we found that the association between 
choices on the first and second administrations of this sociometric 
rating test was high, significant, and positive, for each testing 
period. Additional analyses disclosed that there was a very high' 
dcgr'GG oi association between sex of rater and sex of child chosen, 
it should he noted. 

Consistency of: sociometric choice was also explored for Fall and 
Spring test administrations separately. Not all items showed high 
consistency in each of the testing periods from test to retest. It 
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•'« « :intcrc.sting to note that the que-s lions In this situation wliiuh 
involved ji on i Live olio. loc:.s ( e .. g . , I'd i id i two children would you like 
to Hit next to?) were more s table? from test to retest than those 
items which involved negative choices (c.g. , Which two children 
would you not wan t to sit next to?) here again , it was found that 
there was a high degree of association between sex of respondent 
and popularity. Some consistency was found for several of the items 
for both (across) Fall and Spring testing periods, it should be 
noted. Sociometric choice items and socionictrie rating scores were 
significantly and highly correlated with each other for the Fall 
and Spring testing periods » 



Our discussion of findings stressed the special difficulties 
in this population in developing a group -administered soe.i ometr.ic 
technique. A review of thed development of our methods would describe 
the host of problems in administering, scoring, and testee-misunder- 
standing that resulted even after the group method was discarded 
in favor of the individual method. We feel that a significant aspect 
of our work lies in the development of our methods, and are especially 
eager to call the attention of our readers to the techniques we de- 
veloped for measuring this particular dimension. 

( l K) Missouri Children T s Picture Series. It should be noted 
that research with the MCF8 has been extensive; reliability as 
well as validity data have been reported (Sines, et al. , 19C7, 1908, ■ 
and 19G9) . Items which have been employed in all of the subscales 
of the MCPS show significant and positive discrimination among known 
test samples. These subscales have also been investigated in terms 
of internal consistency of items, ten-day retest reliability, and 
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B.i x--i Month retest rn.'l :i abi .1 -try , We .should noire here that: boon use sox of 
the Ss outers into the scoring procedures , subscale scores were held 
separately lor each sox tor purposes of current data analysis. 

O.J Teachers T Ratings , Teachers independently rated each of the 
subjects in the classroom along tlie same dimensions of independence , 
‘dependence, and pseudoindependence both in the Fall and the Spring. 

.1(3 assess the stability of teachers* ratings, a contingency coefficient 
was computed relating Fall and Spring designations for each S . This 
eon , licient is highly significant,. When separate analyses for schools 
were conducted, at was found that teachers shifted more frequently in 
one of the Public Schools than in the other . 

Main F I ndlng s- -Se cond Year 

(1) 2- score and global Checklist designations were highly related 
to each other. 



(2) Z- score designations tended to be positively associated with 

teachers T ratings in both the Fall and the Spring; however, global 
Checklist ratings were not. Interestingly , teachers* Spring ratings 
showed t. greater relationship to objective measures than did the Fall 
ratings --presumably because teachers got to know their better 

as the academic year progressed. 

(3) Z- score classifications and sociometric status as determined 
by the rating methods as well as the choice methods were not associated 
either in the Fall or the Spring. However, trends involving global 
ratings indicated that our expectations were in part confirmed con- 
cerning the more popular sociometric status of independent children 

in the Spring, rather than the Fall. 

(4) Our expectations concerning the positive relationship of 
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(6) TcueJ uim T .ratings tended to rotate quite wet. ’I. to Hoolometri a 





did 3 lot hold up lor both soaiometji.ci a ineasiu^it In gencira],. the mo re 



(7) Teachers 1 ratings if or independence in the Fall and in the 
Sprang were not associated with creativity scores. However 9 Ijoth in 
the Fall and in the Spring a teachers 1 ratings of independence lor male 
children tended to be positively and reliably related to scores on the 
Figural Originality sub test in the expected ■ direction * 

(8) Teachers 1, ratings lor independence were not related to any at 
the Missouri Childrens 1 Picture Series subscale scores, 

(9) Length oi exposure to the Institute T s special enrichment 

program is not associated with status (independence , pseudoindependence 3 
Dr dependence) as determined through lour essential sources: Z-score 

designations bused on the Checklist observations; TT global 1T ratings ol 
checklist material; and teachers 1 ratings in the Fall and the Spring* 

(10) Fall ratings ol popularity (like) tended to be lor the more 
iggrcssivo children as determined by the MCPS tost; and Spring ratings 



popular 
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of popular i ty (like) wore significantly related to higher confurmji ty 
on Ll j e MCPS l oat. 




Loth in tjio rail and In the Sprin 



1: o MC PS x e o r o s * 






metric ratings and creativity to be negatively related In the Spring 
(13) Creativity scores and oociometrlc choice (like -dislike) In 
the Fall and Spring were not significantly related for most compari- 
sons f Exceptions were:. 8_s who were more popular (on one of the two 



than those children who were less popular in the Fall sociometric test 
ing period. In the Spring testing period * however, two significant 
negative relationships emerged 9 a sharp reversal from the foregoing: 



significantly lower on the Figural Flexibility scale than those chil- 
dren who were less popular * 

(14) Findings comparing creativity scores and MCPS scores were 
generally non-significant, with the following exceptions; children 
low in MCPS Agress'ivity tended to score higher on the Flexibility 
measure than children high in Agressivity, Children high on MCPS 
Hyperactivity scored significantly higher on the Verbal Originality 
measure than those who scored low on MCPS Hyperactivity. Further 5 
children high in Hyperactivity also tended to score higher in Figural 
Elaboration. 



measures) scored significantly higher on the Figural Elaboration score 
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"High -Low" : 



During -the first year, we developed and worked with a complex 
fund ly interview technique which was cross -validated with a similar 
population the second year. We developed and tested reliable rating 
scales for use in both years’ interviews --such scales were designed 
' to assess the behaviors which our interview method was designed to 
elicit. In the first year, we developed behavioral sessions also de- 



signed to allow relev it behaviors to emerge, which permitted further 
independent reliable ratings of tlio index children. In the second 
year, we .tested the new index population with the MCPS and the ITPA-- 
additional steps designed to find out more about the variables asso- 
ciated with the "high” or "low” achievement status of our subjects. 

Reliability of the ratings in the cognitive style sessions was 
high, but our expectations that there would be a positive correlation 
between "high" and "low" status as defined by the two longitudinal 
criteria and cognitive style ratings based on behavior in the cogni- 
tive style sessions were not borne out. 

We should also not that some of our major objectives for our 
investigation have been achieved. Thus, one of our objectives was 
to offer the professional community -some techniques for assessment 
'and prediction that are highly appropriate for disadvantaged, urban 
children, specifically: an instrument of family assessment; and a 

set of rating series for language and communicational style. Further, 
we were most anxious to explore, and to offer normative evidence for, 
techniques or a technique for measuring self-concept, appropriate for 
the current population. We think we have succeeded in doing so with 
the regard to the MCPS . 




C‘«) 

m 



(1) Our basic hypotheses with reyard to the relationship of 
ratings of various language , cognitive, and communion Lional processes 
based on the fai, liy ’ s behavior during the interview to high-low sta- 
tus or to very high ox 1 very low status as defined by change scores 
' for the Eiuct and Gates -McGinities measures were not borne out for 
the Year 1 study. In the second year’s study, again there wore no 
significant findings based, on the change criteria (fox’ Bd.net and PPVT 
high-low status) , ‘However, there were two rather strong trends (both 
p_ <110^,05): ratings based on the family’s mode of communication 

bear a strong and positive relationship- to high-low Binet change sta- 
tus as defined by the upper and lower 40th percentiles on the’ Binet 
discrepancy score distribution; and the global ratings of the cogni- 
tive style of the siblings in the interview also bear, a strong and 
positive relationship to the PPVT extreme (very high--very low) ci?i- 
terion, defined by the upper and lower 30th percentiles of the PPVT 
change scores distribution. 

It is thus seen that although our expectations were not confirmed 
that is, ratings, based on family behavior were not significantly asso- 
ciated with high-low criteria of change for index children, some prom- 
ising suggestions were present that our basic hypotheses might be 
valid. The ratings were sufficiently reliable as were other variables 
in the study to permit continued exploration of factors associated 
with the status of the index children. The next sections summarize 
the significant findings based on such exploration. 

(2) Public School attended was significantly associated with 
Gates-McGinitie change scores (high-low status), a finding which may 



O 




time, Tliis finding was not substantiated for Form II, in that there 



, may obtain preeminence in terms of specific and changing criteria . 

The particular set of variables associated with such differences has 
not yet been determined, but is sufficiently interesting to- merit 
further exploration, 

(3) Age the mother left the South also turned out to be signif- 
ioantly related to one of the criteria in Form X, hut in a direction 
not immediately explainable,. Mothers staying longer in the South 
bore index children higher on initial Bine I: scores. Since in Year I 
the last grade mother completed was significanly and positively related 
to global ratings of siblings and since thex’e was a trend in the 
same direction for last grade also to be related to global family rat- 
ings, it is possible that mothers who stayed longer in the South were 
able to complete more education, perhaps thus producing children with 
higher scores. As a matter of fact, although significant findings were 
not obtained dn this regard, for both years, a strong trend prevailed 
for mothers who remined longer in the South to achieve more schooling. 

In Form II, age the mother left the South is not related to any 
of the criterion measures. However, certain trends appeared for the 
last grade mother completed, but one of those is in an unexpected di- 
rection. Last grade mother completed was positively related to ITPA 
composite score (trend) but inversely related to global rating of index 
child (trend) in that mothers with less schooling had index children 
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mother’s education and 



rate-id higher in cognitive style. Obviously, 
age she left the South bear complex relationships to the criterion 



measures . 



(41 The mother’s response to being asked questions and the chil- 
dren’s assessment of whether t3ie mother likes to be asked questions 



* yielded several interesting and significant findings for Form I, The 
mother’s affirmative response to whether she likes to be asked questions 
was significantly and positively assiciated with global ratings of the 
index child in the ’interview and high-low Gates status; a trend in the 



same direction was found for the mothers who liked being asked questions 
to come from families with higher global ratings. Similarly, children’s 
affirmative response to this question concerning the mother was posi- 
tively and significantly related to gains the index child made on the 
Gates. There is also a trend for index children who receive higher 
ratings to come from familic 3 in which the children say the mother 
likes being asked questions. 

(5) On the other hand, a seemingly contradictory trend was found: 

, when the children indicated it bothered their mother if they talked 

while she is working around che house, their mothers tended to receive 
higher global ratings. Such mothers may well be more differentiated 
and goal -oriented , it is suggested, than mothers who "flexibly” allow 
their children, to interrupt them as they work. 

Interestingly, none of the foregoing comparisons yielded even 
trends when the corresponding Form II data were analyzed. 

(6) Several additional trends (so ne of them contradictory or 
unexpected) emerged, suggesting that chance factors (and/or unrelia- 
bility of ratings) may well have been at work. For example, compari- 




«o»s involving the crowdedness index yielded the following trends 
(l>. <*10 >. OH) : .'I oss crowded housing conditions were associated with 

nigher ratings of the . index child in the interview but with lower 
ratings of the index chi Id in the behavioral sessions (for one rater 
onlyi . Another t rend (p. <,.10 Ob) in an unexpected direction suggested 
* that more frequent school absences of the index child wore associated 
with greater gains on the Einet. 

Wien Porn II results were examined many more significant findings 
emerged than was the case for Form I, This may have resulted from com- 
parisons involving the IXPA and the MCPS, which were not employed in 
Year 1. 

(7) MOPS Conformity in this population seems to produce some inter- 
esting relationships, possibly relevant only to the. present sample --a 
statement easily explored with other populations. There was, for exam- 
ple, a significant positive relationship between MCPS Conformity and the 
global rating of cognitive style of the index child (in the interview 

. situation) . Further, a trend Qd IQ ^>.05) in the same direction was 
found for children scoring higher in MCPS Conformity to come from fam- 
ilies rated higher in mode of communication in the interview setting. 

(8) MCPS Aggressivity was found to bear a significant negative 
relationship to the global rating of the index child in the interview. 
That children higher, in global ratings in the interview were more con- 
forming (sec above) and less aggressive (at least in terms of MCPS 
scores) is a completely consistent finding; but again we must suggest 
the possibility that these relationships may bo unique to the current 
population- -^an easily tested assumption. 

(9) IT PA composite score showed a significant, positive rela- 
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in the interview. An additional siicn 



.'anl; -.finding c nee more falls in 





trend already discussed^ (j3 ^ . 10 p. . 05) i" in the same direction: the 

last grade mother completed and the ITPA composite score of 1 the index 
child were positively associated. 

It would thus seem that the ITPA measure reliably reflects the 
kinds of verbal and conceptual variable about which some of our hypoth- 
eses revolve. 

(10) Sex of the index- child bore an unexpected significant rela- 
tionship to one of the criterion measures in that males scored higher 
than females on initial PPVf scores — a finding that may reflect impor- 
tant (but unaccounted for) sample differences early in the program, 

(11) Number of persons present at tire interview bore an interesting 

inverse relationship to some of the ratings made at the interview: a 

significant finding was that fewer numbers of persons at the interview 
were associated with higher global ratings of the family * A trend 

(p_ in y . OS) in the same direction was found for higher global ratings 
of the index child in the interview and fewer numbers of persons present 
at the interview to be associated. Since number of persons present at 
the interview and number of permanent household residents were signifi- 
cantly and positively related , we have a direct indication that with 
increases of size of family there are likely to be decreases of level 
of rating in terms of oommunicational and cognitive processes* Before 






and more confused communication processes simply because of numbe rs of 
component parts qua parts rather than because of more complex psycho- 
. lexical concomitants , should be considered. This, of course, is a 
rather straight foward experimental and empirical task that can be easily 



(12) An expected positive relationship was found for affimative 
responses to the question — does index child talk to adults --to be sig- 
nificantly associated with higher global ratings of the index child in 
the interview. 

(13) Another expected positive relationship was found for ratings 
of stability of eating arrangements to be significantly associated with 
greater gains on the Binet criterion (high-low status of .index child) . 

(14) An additional trend (g_ <^.10^ .05) indicated that the mother’s 
knowledge of the index child's school activities was associated with 
greater gains on the Binet criterion (high-low status of index child) . 

The general "spirit" of much of the foregoing, despite failures 
of our basic hypotheses (interview ratings vs. high-low status of index 
children) to be confirmed, is that more differentiated, smaller, know- 
ledgeable, and stable families, in terms of more conforming and less 
aggressive index children, stable eating arrangements, even mother's 
wish to work around the house without being interrupted, are associated 
with higher level cognitive and communicational ratings. In addition, 
children who talk to adults, or mothers who liked being asked questions. 



explored. 
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or -children who indicate their mothers like being asked questions all 
come from families in which there are either higher ratings or in which 
there are gains on a high-lav criterion. Hut mothers who do not wish 



to be interrupted when they work around the house (children T s assess- 
ment- -Form I trend only) also tend to receive higher global ratings-- 
a, seeming contradiction, which is not, after all, so unexpected in that 
such mothers are probably more differentiated and less diffuse and 
"fluid.” in overall behavior and goal orientation. 

Some evidence for these general conclusions is reported, in the 
literature. For example, that stability and structure in family styles 
is positively related tc analytic, .as opposed to relational response 
®iyles , and. that the analytic style is related, to high achievement, 
has been suggested by Cohen (1968) , on the basis of empirical evidence. 
We have already a. .eluded to the work of Minuchin et al. (196 7) pointing 
along the same lines. Also, Powell (.1958), reported that low achievers 
among first-grade pupils of low socioeconomic status tended to come 
from families in which there were more than two siblings in the home. ® 



That disadvantaged children performed better when there were no more 
than two siblings at home was one of several significant findings-- 
based on matched groups- -that this author reported. His findings were 
all relevant and appropriate to our own expectations , for example: 
reading a ievement is. significantly related to the presence of a news- 
paper in the home , and disadvantaged children who achieve in reading 
are judged by their teachers as being able to concentrate better than 
those of comparable abilities who performed poorly. 
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Both Forms 



Chapter 3 



Findings"--! 

The Interview: Combined Data , 



pages 9 to IS in Chapter 1 present in some detail the nature of 
the analyses of the Family Interview conducted under the auspices of 
the current investigation. Findings based on these analyses included: 
(a) combines, interview data from both years vs. family ratings and high 
low status; (b) combined interview data from both years — intra-item com 
parisons; (c) combined interview data from both years --construction of 
indices; and (d) Form II only— —comparison of selected interview items 
with the scores from the Missouri Children 1 s Picture Series and the Il- 



linois Test oi Psycholinguistic Abilities. Details of various proce- 
dures employed, for example, the construction of indices, were presented 



in Chapter* 1. ' . ’ 

The present chapter presents all findings for (a), while Chapter 4 
presents the remainder of the findings for the Interview (b) , (o) , and 

(d) . 



Combined Interview Data, 

Forms I and II, vs. Family Ratings and High-Low Status? 

I. Demographic Data; family composition . Within this area, three 
items were investigated: parental figures living in the household; 

contact with the father; and number of siblings older than the index 



7 The findings in this chapter were based on chi-square explorations 
(Yates -corrected) using four-fold tables with one degree of freedom. 
Exceptions involve data that were trichotomized, in which case six- 
fold tables with two degrees of freedom wex’e employed. These are 
indicated in the text. 



0 
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mizcd for both forms into those instances in which only a mother' figure 



1 lowing variables : 

(1) High-Low Bind status (N : 63) 

(2) Global rating of family (N ; 66) 

(3) Global rati Jig of index child in interview (N : 66) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N_: 57) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 66) 

(6) . Rating of listening and attentional skills (N* 66) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 66) 

(8) .Rating of conceptual , level (N: 66) 

All but comparison (7) yielded nonsignificant findings. For com- 
parison (7) j where father was present, a greater number of families than 
expected were rated high in .task furtherance, while in those situations 
where only a mother figure lived in the household, a greater number of 
families than expected were rated low in task furtherance. (£ <.10 >.05) . 

B. Contact with the father (Item 25) was explored by comparing those 
cases where the father was present in the household with those cases 
where the father never lived in the household. These groups were cross- 
tabulated with: 




household. These comparison groups were cross -tabulated with the fol- 



( 1 ) 




(2) Global rating of family (N: 29) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N : 29) 
('0 Global rating of siblings (N: 24) 
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(5) Rating of mo do of communication (N. 29) 

(G) Rating of listening and atten tional skills (N: 29) 

(7) 'Rating of task furtherance (N: 29) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 29) 

All comparisons yielded nonsignificant results. For comparisons 

(6) and (7), however, there were trends <C • 20 „ 10) ; a greater num- 

ber of higher ratings than expected emerged where fathers lived in the 
household and a greater number of lower ratings than expected emerged 
where fathers never 3-ived in the household, for both of these comparisono 
C. Numb er of siblings older than the index child (Item 1) was col- 
lapsed into two major alternatives for purposes of combined forms: none 

and three or more. This was cross-tabulated with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status. (N: 31) 

(2) Global rating of family (N: 34) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview '(M.: 34) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 29) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 34) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 34) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 34) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 34) 

In all but comparison (3) results were nonsignificant. For com- 
parison (3) , the results indicated a tendency (£_ <. 10 05) for- index 

children with no older siblings to be rated higher in cognitive style 
than those index children who had three or more older siblings. 

II. Crowdedness and Housing . For both forms , the rating of i-he con- 
dition of house interior was investigated. The two response extremes, 
excellent versus poor, were employed in the following comparisons wiLh. 



(1) . High-Low Binet status (N: 17) 

(2) . Global rating of family (N: 17) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 17) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 15) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N_: 17) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 17) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 17) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 17) 

Significant findings or trends emerged for all comparisons but (1) 
and (8). For these positive findings, the relationships were consist- 
ent: specifically, higher ratings of cognitive style were associated 

with high or excellent 'ratings of house interiors. For comparisons 
(2);, (6), and (7), the relationship was highly significant (£<’•05). 

Trends for this relationship emerged for comparisons (3) and (4) 



(£_< ,10^.05) and (5) (£<.20 >.05). 

III. Family T s Origins and Physical Mobility » This area of investiga- 
tion was explored primarily on the basis of the age the mother left the 
South (Item 29) , split for those mothers who left the South 16 years 
of age and under and those mothers who left the South 17 years of age 
and over. This dichotomy was cross -tabulated with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 42)- 

(2) Global rating of family (N: 44) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 44) 

(M) Global rating of siblings (N_: 38) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 44) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 44) 

t 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 44) 




(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 44) 

All but comparison (1) yielded nonsignificant findings on the basis 
of the combined samples. For comparison (1) a trend emerged (jd < . 20 > „ 10) : 
mothers who stayed in the South longer bore index children who achieved 
greater gains on Binet scores. 

IV. Employment Patterns . T. le major item of interest in this area was 
whether the mother was working (Item 31) . This item was dichotomized, 
for purposes of combined forms, into those employed full-time and those 
unemployed. This dichotomy was compared with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 52) 

(2) Global rating of family (N: 55) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 55) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 47) 

. . . .(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 55) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills' (N: '55) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 55) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 55) 

The foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. 

V. Mother 8 s Education; .Aspirations of and for Children . The items 

examined in this area were: accuracy of mother’s schooling estimate 

for siblings (including- index child); last grade mother completed; and 
location of mother’s schooling. 

A . Accuracy of mother’s schooling estimate for sibl i ngsinc lading index 
child (Item 4) . The cut-offs for this item were: all estimates are 

accurate or reasonably accurate vs. all estimates show little or only 
vague accuracy. Cross -tabulations were run with the following variables: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 21) . 



(2) Global rating of family (N: 23) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 23) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 22) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 23) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 23) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 23) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 23) 

All but comparisons (5) and (6) yielded nonsignificant results. 
For comparison (5) a significant relationship (]^<(.05) emerged: when 

mother’s estimates were accurate, family ratings were likely to be 
higher. Support for this relationship appeared on the basis of the 
trend (]3 . 20 . 10) which emerged for comparison £6) „ 

B, Last grade mother completed (Item 29), Cut-offs for this item 
.were: . 0-9 .years of schooling vs, 12 years of schooling or high-school 
graduation. Cross -tabulations were run with the following: 

(1) High -Low Binet status (N: 36) 

(2) Global rating of family (N: 39) 

(3) Global rating of index child in intervie 39) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 35) 

(5) Rating of mode of cortimunication. (N: 39) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 39) 

(7) ' Rating of task furtherance (N: 39) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 39) 

In all except comparison (5) nonsignificant results emerged. For 
comparison (5) a positive trend (]3 <[ . 10 J> . 05) emerged indicating that 
■families "rated high in mode of communication were those families in 
which mothers had received a greater amount of education. 




item were: northern or western urban or suburban (including New York 



sons were explored: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 55) 

(2) Global family rating (N: 57) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 57) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 4-9) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 57) 

(6) Rating of listening and attention 1 £? ’ i (N: 37) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 57) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 57) 

The foregoing comparisons all yielded nonsignificant findings. 

VI. Community Participation vs. Isolation . Three items, in this area 
were selected for exploration: does mother belong to clubs or groups; 

does mother vote; and do children belong to clubs or groups. 

A. Does mother belong; to clubs or groups (Item 6). The dichotomy 
for this item was: non-membership in clubs/groups vs. very active mem- 

bership in one or more clubs/groups. This dichotomy was cross -tabulated 
with: 



City) vs. southern (urban and rural combined). The following eomparl- 



(1) High-Low, Binet status (N: 46) 

(2) Global rating of family (N: 48) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 48) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 42) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 48) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 48) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 48) 
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(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 48) 

Positive findings emerged in comparisons (2) , (3) , (4) , (7) and 

(8). Results f 3 ?otn comparisons (3) and (8) were highly significant 
(p_ 02) <, These indicate that a higher level of activity of the mother 

is associated with higher ratings of the index child in the interview 
and of the conceptual style of the family » Trends (p_ <(. 20 10) re- 
ported for comparisons (2), (M-) , and (7) support these results. 

Bo Does mother vote (Item 7) . The dichotomy employed for this item 
was; mother votes in most or all elections vs„ mother does not vote in 
any elections. This item was cross-tabulated with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 50) 

(2) Global rating of family (N: 53) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 53) 

. . . . (4) Global .rating of siblings (N: 47) ........ 



(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 53) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentiona-1 skills (N: 53) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 53) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 53) 

In all but comparison (1) , results were nonsignificant. Findings 

based on comparison (1) indicated (p_<1.10 ^>.05) that there was a greater 
tendency than expected for the children of frequently voting mothers- to 
achieve greater gains on the Binet, and for children of non-voting moth- 
ers to achieve smaller gains on the Binet. 

C. Do children belong to clubs or groups (Item 6). The dichotomy 
employed for this item was: none of the children are members in any 

clubs or groups vs, all of the children are very active in at least one 
club or group. The following comparisons were run : , 
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(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 41} 

(2) Global rating of family (N : 43) 

(3) Global rating of ^ndex child in interview (N: 43) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 35) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 43) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 43) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 43) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (H: 43) 

All the foregoing comparisons resulted in nonsignificant findings. 
VII » Availability of Adults for Verbal Interchange » Items in this area 
included the stability of eating arrangements, the family’s verbal in- 
terchanges, and the perceptions of these interchanges by the children 
and the parents „ 

A. Rating of the stability of the family^ eating arrangements ■ 
(Items 15 and 16) . The dichotomy used were of extreme ratings ; very 
stable vs. moderately or very unstable. This was run against the fol- 
lowing variables: ' 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 31) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 32) 

(3) Global x-ating of the ‘’index child in interview (N: 32) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 28) 

(5) ' Rating of mode of communication (N: 32) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 32) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 32) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N : 32) 

In all but comparisons • (1) and (4) results were nonsignificant. 

For comparison (1) significant result (ji<.- 65) emerged: those fam- 




5 lies rated as being stable in eating arrangements had a greater- num- 
ber of index children than expected achieving high gains on the Binet. 
Among those families rated as having moderately or very unstable eating 
arrangements, a greater number of children than expected achieved smal- 
ler gains on the Binet . lor the minor trend (£<.20 >.10) which emerged 

* from comparison (4), a contradictory finding emerged. That is, families 
rated as having more sfanle eating arrangements tended to have siblings 
rated lower in cognitive style, 

B. Poes index child talk to adults (Item 2). For th- 3 item a sim- 
pie yes-no split was employed. The following comparisons were performed 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 6 3) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 66) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 66) 

(4) . Global rating of siblings. (N: 57) ^ : ........ 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 66) • , 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 66) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N_: 66) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 66) 

The only significant finding (£<.05) which emerged for this item 

• was for comparison (3) : index children who indicated that they did 

talk to adults tended to receive higher global ratings xn the inter- 

viev/c 

c . Do children ask mother a lot of questions (chi ldren's answe.^ 
(Item 32) . This item was dichotomized into those instances in which 
the index child responded yes vs. no. This dichotomy was cross-tabu- 



lated with: 



High -Low Binet 



status (N-: 59) 





( 1 ) 



(2) Global gating of the family (N: 62) 

(3) ' Global- 3?a ting of index child in interview (N: 62) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 54) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 63) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentionai skills (N: 62) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 62) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 62) 



All comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. However,, com- 
parison (4) yielded a trend (p_-<. * 10 • Ob) : index children who indi- 

cated that their siblings asked. the mother a lot cf questions came 
from families in which the siblings were rated high in cognitive style 
For comparison (5) (j? . 2 0 . 10) there was an indication for the same 

direction of relationship. 

, s 

D„ Does mother like to be asked questions — chi ldren's assessment 
(Item 32). This item was split into a yes vs. no response on the part 
of the index child. The following comparisons were performed: 



(4) Global rating of siblings (Nx 50) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 58) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentionai skills (N: 58) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 58) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 58) 

The foregoing comparisons all yielded nonsignificant results. 

Eo Does mother like to be asked questions — mother *s response 
(Item 33). This item was dichotomized ns follows: always or usually 



(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 55) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 58) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 58) 
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yes vs. always or usually no or sometimes yes, sometimes no. The fol- 
lowing comparisons were performed based on this dichotomy: 

(1) High -Low Binet status (N: 61) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 64) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 64) 

(4) Global rating of siblings fid: 36) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 64) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional. skills (N; 64) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 64) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 64) 

Positive results emerged for all but comparisons (1) , (5) , and 

(8) . For all these findings the relationship which emerged was the 
same. That is, where the -mother indicated that she liked having the 
children ask her questions, a greater number of cases than expected 
were rated higher in cognitive style; where the mother had indicated 
that she did not or sometimes did not like having her children ask her 
questions, a greater number of cases than expected were rated lower. 

This finding was significant (£.<>05) for comparison (3),. The trends 
reported for comparisons (2) and (7) (j^g^’.lO >.05) ^ as well as those 

for comparisons (4) and (6) (p_<f.20 >.10) lend support to this finding. 

F. Why mother likes to be asked questions (Item 33) . For this 
item, responses which made a learning principle explicit were compared 
with those in which such a principle was not made explicit in the 
response. The following comparisons were performed for these two groups 

High-Low Binet status (N; 40) 

Global rating of the family (N: 42) 

Global rating of index child in interview (N: 42) 



CD 

( 2 ) 

(3) 
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(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 36) . 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: L l-2) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N.: 42) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 42) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 42) 

Of the foregoing comparisons, only in comparison (8) was there any 
indication of a relationship between the mother’s response and cognitive 
rating, and this was a trend only. In this case ( 2 . <V20 ^> . 10) , if the 
mother’s response stressed a. learning principle, there was a tendency 
for a greater number of cases than expected to be rated high in concep- 
tual level. 

G „ Does it bother mother .if children talk when she’s working around 
the house--ohildren’ s assessment (Item 35) „ Those cases where the index 
•.child • indicated, that, it bo.ther.ed • jnc chef ware compared, with .tliose where ; . 
he indicated, that it did not. The following comparisons were performed: 

(1) High -Low .:us (N: 54) 

(2) Global - one family (N : 57) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 57) 

(4) Global raring of siblings (N_: 49) 

(5) Rating of mode uj. communication (N: 57) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N ; 57) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N_r 57) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (,N: 57) 

All of the foregoing comparisons resulted in nonsignif icant findings 

H . Does it bother mother if children talk when she’s shopping-- 
child ren ’ s assessment (Item 35). Again, the cut-offs were; index child 
indicates that it does bother mother vs. index child indicates that it 




does not bother mother. The following comparisons were computed: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 51) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 54) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 54) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 47) 

f 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 54) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 54) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 54) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 54) 

None of the above comparisons was found to be significant. 



VIII „ Availability of Reading Material and Encouragemen t of Readi ng.. 

For the purposes of the current analysis, items concerned wxth reading 
to the children, telling stories to the children, and the kinds of books 



read in the home were explored. 

v ti-'C -vVv.'-V 4;p-VkV.-.V V vf 

A. Does anyone ever read to the children (Item 37) 

no vs. yes were cross -tabulated with: 



Responses 




(1) High -low Binet status (N: 63) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 66) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 66) . 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 57) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N : 66) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 66) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 66) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 66) 

All of the foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant results. 
B. What kinds of books does the index child read (Item 36). The 
dichotomy, reads books other than school books vs, does not read other 
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books, was cross -tabulated with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 40) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 42) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 42) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 36) 

* 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 42) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 42) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N; 42) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 42) 

All of the foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant results 
C " goes any one tell stories to the children (Item 37). Yes vs. 
no responses were cross -tabulated with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 62) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 64) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 56) • 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N; 64) 



(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 64) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 64) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 64) 

All of the foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. 
Comparison (1), however, yielded a trend (£<.20 >.10) ; specifically, 
low gainers on the Binet tended to come from homes in which stories are 
reportedly told to the children; high gainers tended to come from homes 
in which stories are not told to the children. 

IX. P arents ^ Kno wle dge of Activities and Whereabouts of Children . ' For 
this area it was possible to employ items reflecting mother’s knowledge 





jf children’s scnool activities and friends. 

A * Mother’ s recollection of index child’s after-school acti vities 
(Item 11) „ This item was dichotomized into responses indicating a clear 
recollection vs. those indicating vague, little, or no recollection. 

The following comparisons were performed: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 57) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N_; 60) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 60) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 52) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 60) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 60) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 60) . 

(8) Rating of conceptual .Level (N: 5L) 

None of the foregoing comparisons resulted in significant findings. 
B . Mother’s recollection of school-age siblings after-school activ- 
ities - -excluding index child (Item 11) . Agah for this item the cut- 
offs were; clear recollection vs. vague, little, or no recollection. 

The following comparisons were performed: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 48) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 5,0) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 50) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 45) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 50) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 50) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 5C) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 50) 

In the foregoing comparisons significant fi .’dings did not emerge. 



Jneia were some trends, however, involving comparisons (1), (3), and 

(8) „ Tor comparison (1) there was a tendency (p_ < .10 Y>. 05) for greater 
gains on the Binet to be associated with mother’s clear recollection; 
smaller gains were associated with unclear recollects r»n of the children’; 

s . ihe same direction was found also for those trends based on 



rating scales in comparisons (,3) and (8) . That is, there was a tendency 
(£.<■20 > o 10) for a higher rating of the index child and of the family’s 
conceptual leve.i to be associated with mother’s clear recollection of 
her children’s activities after school. 

c - Extent of mother’s knowledge of children’s friends (Item 8) „ 

For this i H em, cut-offs were:' knows all, most, or many vs. knows some, 
few or none. The following comparisons were performed: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 62) 

. . (2) Global rating of the family (N: 65) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 65) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N; 56)- 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 65) • 

(5) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 65) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 65) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 65) 

For this item none of the comparisons yielded significant findings, 
bo Does mother ask children (age 1M- and over) to be home at any 

fjjne fn the evening (Item 12). Yes vs. no responses were 
cross -tabulated with: 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 



High-Low Binet status (N: 50) 

Global rating of the family (N: 32) 

Global rating of index child in interview (N: 32) 





OK) Global rating of siblings 04: 2.7 } 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N : 32) 

( 6 ) Rating of listening and attentional skills 04; 32) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 32) 

( 8 ) Rating of conceptual level (N: 32) 

All of the foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant results „ 
X ” Roj^- Assignment and Stability of Roles in the Family . For pur- 
poses of the current analysis, it was possible to explore two items-- 

stabality of role assignments, and mother’s reasons for these assign- 
merits . 



A„ ^,.ehildren__ haye_ stable role assignments (Item 14). Responses 
were dichotomized into extreme response, alternatives . Stable vs. unsta- 
ble role assignment responses were cross -tabula ted with; 

....... v C 1 ) High-Low Binet status (N: 44) 

(2) Global rating of the family .04: 45) . 

C3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 45 ) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 40) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication 04: 45) 

( 6 ) Rating of listening and attentional skiij.^ v ... 4 

(7) Rating of task furtherance fN « 45) 

( 8 ) Rating of conceptual level (N: 45 ) 

All of the foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant results. 

B “ mother feel that family members should be responsible 

jfcH-fng s around the house (Item 13) . This item was 
dichotomized into those responses that stressed learning and training 
vs. those that did not.' This was compared with: 

0 ) High-Low Binet status (14 : 43 ) 



(?) Global rating of the family (N: 45) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 45) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 40) 

(5) Rating of inode of communication (N: 45) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 45) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N.: 45) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 45) 

All of the foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant results. 
XI. Family Members 7 Perceptions of Each Other . Items in this area 
deal primarily with affective content. Specifically, the items deal 
with the mother’s feelings and the children’s perceptions of these 
feelings. 

A . Does index child remember anything he/she did that mother w as 
proud of (Item 39) . The cut-offs for this item were responses that al- 
luded to school achievement vs. non-school achievement vs. a response 
of "no'' by the index child.. For this purpose, 2x3 chi square analyses 
were performed, based on the following comparisons - 

(1) High-Low b.Liicu staluo 52) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 54) . • 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 54) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 45) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 5M-) 

(6) Rat:ing of listening and attentional skills (h_: 54) 

(7; 'fating of task furtherance (N: 54) 

(8) T ’ating of. conceptual level (N: 54) 

The forego, ng comparisons did not yield significant findings.- How 
ever, some trends emerged ’ »ith regard to comparisons (3) and (6) (ns..l 
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Tin were no significant findings on the basis of the foregoing 
comparisons. Trends however, appeared with comparison (7) (j3<* 20 > „ 10) 

and comparison (8) (£<.10 >.05). In both eases, a greater number of 

families were rated higher in task furtherance and conceptual level 
when verbal expression was indicated; and a greater number of families 
were rated low when nonverbal expression was noted. 

C. How do children know when their mother is angry (Item Ml). 

This item was split into: mother explains or talks to the children vs. 

mother threatens the children (i.e. yells or hollers) vs. mother uses 
physical punishment. Cross -tabulations , involving 2x3 chi-squares, were 
performed for the following: 

(1) High-Low Bijiet status (N: 31) 
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(2) Global rating of the family (N: 32) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 32) 

('I) Global rating of siblings (N: 27) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 32) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 32) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 32) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 32) 

None of the foregoing yielded significant findings. Two trends 
(2. 20 ^>. 10) , however, emerged for comparisons (3) and (4). In the 

case of comparison (3) , when the mother was said to use physical pun- 
ishment, their index children tended to be rated low in cognitive style. 
Mien the mother- talked to the children concerning her anger, the index 
children tended to be rated high in cognitive style. For comparison (4), 

' siblings tended to be rated low in cognitive style when the mother 
employed physical punishment; but siblings tended to be rated high in 
cognitive style when the mother either talked to the children or threat- 
ened the children verbally. 

jj. W hat does mother do when children have done something she approves 

of- -mother T s response (Item 40) . The cut-offs for this item were ver- 

bal expression of approval vs. non-verbal expression. The following com- 
parisons were performed: 

(1) High-Low Binet status, (N: 46) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 49) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 49) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 41) 

(5) Rating. of mode of communication (N: 49) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 49) 



(7)' Rating of task furtherance (N: 49) 

(S) Rating of conceptual level (N: 49) 



With the excep tion of a trend (£•«-£. 20 >.10) which emerged for com- 
parison (8), all of the above resulted in nonsignificant findings. For 
comparison (8) , the findings indicated that when the mother verbally 
* expressed her approval, the families tended to be rated higher in con- 
ceptual level than when she offered nonverbal expression of approval. 

E. What are mother’s feelings when she has to punish her children 
(Item 43) . Responses were dichotomized into instances in which the 
mother stressed discipline as an' important factor vs. those instances 
in which the factors involved in her feelings remained undifferentiated 
or vague. These groups were compared with: 



(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 40) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication fN: 47) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 47) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 47) 

(8) Rating of conceptual, level (N; 47) 

None of the foregoing yielded significant findings. Trends emerged, 
however, for comparisons (G) and (7) (£<.10 > . 05) . In both comparisons, 

when the mother’s response clearly differentiated discipline as a factor 
in her feelings, her family tended to be rated high in listening and at- 
tentional skills and task furtherance . When the mother’s feelings were 
undifferentiated, a greater number of families tended to be rated lower 
on these scales. . 



(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 44) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 47) 



(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 47) 
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Chapter 4 
Findings- -II 

The Interview (Continued) : Combined Data (Both Forms) : 

Indices; and Further Analysis of Form II (MCPS and ITPA) 

This cha.p ter continues and completes the presentation of findings 
concerning the further analysis of interview material. This chapter, 
as its title indicates, covers: (a) combined interview data from both 

years --intra -item comparisons; (b) combined interview data from both 
years— construction of indices; and (c) Form II only— comparison of se- 
lected interview items with the scores from the Missouri Children’s 
Picture Series and the Illinois Test of Psycho li nguistic Abilities. 

Combined Interview Data, Forms I an d 
II, Intra -Item Comparisons 

Items Employed in This Analysis and Their "Spl its” ' '' 

(1) Number of permanent household residents .(Item 1) This item 

was collapsed into three categories: two to four family members; five, 

to six family members; and seven or more family members. 

( 2 ) Par ental figures living in the household (Item 1) . Families 

in wlii cli a mother figure . only lived in the household were separated from 
those in which both parents lived at home. 

( 3 ) A ge mother left the South (Item 29) . Those mothers born in 
the SouH were divided into those who left at age 1(5 or younger and 
those who lerft Git Gin-e X7 ov old ex*. 

(4) Mother’s^ employment ( Item 31) „ This was dichotomized into in- 
stances in which the mother was unemployed vs. those in which the mother 
was employed fulltime. 

( 73 ) 
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(5) Mother’s occupational asp.Trat.lon for index child (Item 4) . 

Responses were sorted into: professional aspirations; mother wants 

child to choose his own job; and mother indicates that she does not 
know what job she wants the index child to have. 

(6) Index child’s occupational aspiration (Item 5) . Responses 
were dichotomized into professional vs. all other aspirations. 

(7) A ccuracy of mother’s schooling estimate for index child (Item 

4) . Responses were divided into: those that were accurate; those that 

were reasonably accurate; and those that showed little or no accuracy. 

(8) hast grade mother completed {Item 2-9 j . Mother’s education 

was categorized into: 0-9 years of schooling; 10-11 years of schooling; 

and 12 or more years of schooling. 

(9) Does mother belong to groups or clubs (Item 6) „ Two categories 

were determined for this item: nonmembership in any group or club; and 

very active membership in at least one group or club. 

(10) Do children belong to groups or clubs (Item 6) . Responses 

were dichotomized into: no children belong to groups or clubs vs. all 

children are active members in at least one group or club. 

(11) Does mother vote (Item 7) . Responses were split into: mother 

votes in most or all elections vs. mother votes in some, few, or no elec 
tions. 



( 12 ) 
(Items 15 



Rating of the stability of the family’s eating arrangements 
and ib) . Ratings of very stable eating arrangements vs. com- 



bined ratings .of moderately or very unstable eating arrangements was the 
split for this item. 

(13) Why mother likes to be asked questions (Item 33) . Those ' 
responses :in which the mother stressed learning were separated from 






all nonconceplrual responses. 

(14) j2g_es — any one ever read to the children (Item 3 71 . Responses 
of yes were run against responses of no. 

(15) Mother's recollection of index child's after-school activi- 
— - es — (ttcni nr* Families in which the mother had a clear recollection 
of the index child's after-school activities were compared to families 
in which the mother had vague, little, or no recollection of the index 
child's activities. 

.D o, children have stable, role assignments fltem 1M1 . Families 
in which roles were stable were compared to those in which roles were 
unstable. 

—fry m °ther fe e ls that children should be responsibl e for do- 
ill S — d i f f e rent things aro und the house fltem- 13) . A dichotomy was cre- 
ated by separating those responses that stressed learning (clearly con- 
ceptual responses) from those responses that were not cohceptual. 

( 18 ) Hp w d ° children know when their mother is angry ritem 41V . 
Verbal responses on the part of the mother (e.g., she tells them) were 

separated from all nonverbal responses (e.g., mother's facial expression 
mother punishes) . 

( 19 ) Mother s feelings when she has to punish her children fltem 
43)_. Responses in which a statement of discipline was explicit were ' 
separated from those in which discipline was not noted* 

(20) H ow children know when their mother is pro u d (Item 39~) * Re- 
sponses were dichotomized into verbal responses (e.g. she tells us) 
nonverbal, responses (e.g. she smiles or she hugs us). 
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Phased on the Following Cross -Tabulations) 

A. Num ber of permanent household res.idenl's was compared to: 

(1) Mother T s occupational aspiration for index child (N : 51) 

(2) Accuracy of mother’s schooling estimate for index child 

(N: 32) 

(3) Does mother belong to groups or clubs (N: 65) 

( 4 ) Rating of the stability of the family’s eating arrange- 
ments (N: 32) 

(5) Does anyone ever read to the children (N: 66) 

(6) Mother’s recollection of index child’s after —school 

activities (N: 60) 

(7) Do children have stable role assignments (N: 45) 

Of the above comparisons , only comparison (5) yie.lo.ed a signifj.-- 
cant result (jd 02) . This finding indicated that as family size in- 
creases there is a greater likelihood that someone in the family wj.ll 
read to the children. 

3 ^ Parental figures living in the household was compared to: 

(1) Rating of the stability of the family’s eating arrange- 



ments (N: 32) 



(2) Do children have stable role assignments (N: 45) 

Neither comparison produced a significant result. 

C. M other’s employment was compared to: 

(1) Does mother belong to groups or clubs (N: 49) 

# 2">- Rati ntr of the stability of the family’s eating arrange- 
* ' i — * 



^These findings were based on chi-square analyses (Yates -corrected) 
using four-fold, six-fold, and nine-fold tables with respective degree 
of freedom of one, two , and four. The particular typo of comparison 
employed can be determined for each analysis by reference to the item 
’’splits” above. 



merits (N: 32) 



(3) 


Does anyone ever read to the children (N: 06) 


00 


Mother's recollection of index child 1 s after-school 


activities (N: 


59) 


(3) 


Do children have stable role assignments' (N: 45) 



None of the foregoing yielded significant results. 
Dc Last grade mother completed was compared to: 



(1) 


Number of permanent household residents (N : ’66) 


(2) 


Age mother left • uth (N: 44) 


(3) 


Mother’s oecupati.ua'. aspiration for index child (N : 51) 


(4. 


Index child's occur - ional aspiration (N: 58) 


(3) 


Accuracy of mother's schooling estimate for index child 



(N: 31) 



(6) 


Does mother belong to groups or clubs (N: 48) 


(7) 


Does mother vote (N: 55) , 


(3) 


Rating of the stability of the family’s eating arrange- 



ments (N: 32) 



(9) 


Why mother likes to be asked questions (N: 42) 


(10) 


Does anyone ever read to the children (N: 66) 


(11) 


Mother’s recollection of index child’s after-school 


activities (N: 


60) 


(12) 


Do children have stable role assignments (N : 45) 


(13) 


Why mother feels that children should he responsible for 



doing different things around the house (N: 62) 



(14) 


How children know when their mot Jig r is angry (N : 36) 


(15) 


Mother’s feelings when slie has to punish her children (N 


(16) 


How children know when their mother is proud (N: 30) 



However, one 



None of ' the foregoing yielded significant findings, 
strong and three slight trends emerged. For comparison (7) , a .relation- 
ship between mother’s education and frequency of voting was suggested 
(]? 10 )>.. 05) in that mothers who were high school graduates tended to. 

vote in most or all election. , while mothers who had 0-9 or 10-11 years 
of schooling were more likely to vote in some, . .. J ■'X‘ no elections. 

Three slight trends (jd . 20 )> .10) emerged f< co: pari _>ns (2) 3 
(C) , and (11). Comparison (2) suggested a tendem fr- mc’ .iers who left 
the South at age 17 or over to have more years of sc 'elin' than mothers 
who ? eft- at age 16 or under. Comparison (6) suggestc- a ix atrionship 
between mother’s education and membership in groups c clui - . Mothers 
who had either very little (0-9) or a great deal (11 moi ~ years) of 
education tended to be active members of at least cue club or group. 
Mothers who had 10-1.1 years of education tended not to. be members of any 
group or club. 

In . comparison (11), a suggestion was found for mothers with 10-11 
or 12 or more years of schooling to have a clearer recollection of the 
index child’s activities than the mothers with 0-9 years of schooling. 
The latter mothers tended to have vague, little, or no recollection of 
the index child’s activities. 

E. Does mother belong to groups or clubs was compared to: 

(1) Do children belong to groups or clubs (N: 31) 

(2) Rating of the stability of the family’s eating arrange- 
ments (N: 2 5) 

(3) Do children have stable role assignments (N: 32) 

A slight trend (jo "<.• 20 ^> . 10) was found for comparison (1) In that 
mothers who • are active members c f at least one g:*o p or club are likely 



"Lo -have chi.Ldren who also are active i.n groups and clubs. 



Combined Interview Data, forms I and 



II, Construction of Indices 

A detailed account of the indices that were constructed in this 
year’s work, and the rationale for them, is presented in Chap!: 1 

CPP * 11-15). The "Splits" used for comparison purposes were pre: anted 
at that time. The following are the findings in connection with the 
cross -tabulations employed using these indices. 

F indings ' (Eased on the Following Cross -Tabulati oris) 9 

^ * X J ifj-..9 y . ° ^ M .P Phe r T s Activit y Level . Cases scoring high, on the 
index of mother's activity level were compared with cases scoring lower 
on this index on the following variables : ■ . 

(1) High -Low Binet status (N: 23) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 25) 



Ther 



(3) Global rating of index child in' interview (N: 25) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N : 21) 

. (5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 25) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N; 25) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 25) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level fN: 25) 

There were no significant findings for the foregoing comparisons, 
e was a trend , however (]x 20 .10) , for comparison (8) : a higher 



level of activity tended to 



°A11 of these findings were 
corrected) using four-folcl 



be associated with, a higher rating of con- 



based on chi-square explorations (Yates- 
tabJ.es with one degree of freedom. 




(79) 

84 



ceptual level, and a. lower level of activity, with a' lower rating. 

B. Ind ex of Mothe r’ s Conceptual Level . Case; scoring high or the 
index of* conceptual level were compared with cases scoring low in this 
index fo3:' the following variables : 

(1) High -Low Binet status (N: 34) 

(2) Global rating of the family (14 : 3G) 

(3) Global rating nf index child in interview (N: 36) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 31) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: 36) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N : 36) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 36) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 36) 

None of the foregoing comparisons resulted in significant findings. 

C . Index of Mother T s Verbal vs. Nonverbal Orientation ., Cases 
scoring high on this index (mothers consistently give verbal reinforce- 
ment) were compared with cases • scoring low on this index on the follow- 
ing variables: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (_N: 13) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 13) 

Global rating of index child in interview (N: 13) 

Global rating of siblings (N: 11) 

•Rating of mode of communication (N: 13) 

Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 13) 

(7) Rating of tusk furtherance (N: 13) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: 13) 

None of the foregoing comparisons yielded significant findings. 

D. Stability Index. Cases scoring high on this index were compared 
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. i.th cases see ug low or th;i sdex on the following variables: 

(1) i-gh-’Low Bind: s_ us (N: 13) 
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None of the above comparisons produced significant results. 

E. Verbal Encouragement Inde x. Cases scoring high on the Verbal 
Encouragement Index were compared with cases scoring low on tills index 
on the following variables - 



(1) High-Low 13inet status (N: 40) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 41) 

(3) Global rating of the index child in interview (N: 41) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N: 3G) 

(5) . Rating of mode of communication (N: 41) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N: 40) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: 41) 

(8) Rating of conceptual- level (N: 41) 

Although none of the foregoing yielded significant findings, there 



was a s trong trend (ji 10 OS) Involving comparison (3): families 

scoring high on the- Verbal Encouragement Index tended to produce index 
children rated h.igh on the global rating; families receiving low index 
scores produced Index children rated low on the global rating. 

F . Index of Mother T s Knowledge of Chaldron T s Activities . Cases 
scoring high on 1:1 os .index were compared to ixisos scoring 





scoring 



low on the 



following variables: 

(1) High-Low Bi.net status (N: 39) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 'll) 

(3) Global rating of the index child in interview (N_: Ml) 

(M-) Global rating of the siblings (N: 36) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication (N: M-l) 

(6) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N : 41) 

(7) Rating of task furtherance (N: Ml) 

(8) Rating of conceptual level (N: Ml) 

None of the foregoing resulted in significant finding's. There 
were slight trends , however , involving comparisons (1) and (8) (a. - f - 2 0 >.10 

Comparison (1) suggested that mothers with greater knowledge of their 
index children T s activities tended to have index children making greater 
gains on the Binet, and vice-versa. Comparison (8) suggested that moth- 
ers with greater knowledge of their children's activities tended to 
'nave families receiving higher ratings of conceptual level and vice-versa. 

G. Consistency of Occupational Aspirations Index . For the follow- 
ing variables, cases where there was consistency between the aspirations 
between the mother and child were compared with cases in which . there was 
a discrepancy between the aspirations of mother and child on the _ follow- 
ing variables: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 32) 

(2) Global rating of the family (N: 3M) 

(3) Global rating of Index child in interview (N_: 3M) 

(M) Global rating of siblings (N_: 31) 

(5) Rating of mode of communication CN : 34) 

(0) Rating of listening and attentional skills (N_: 3M-) 



